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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE HOME! 


MARY WILLCOX GLENN 
Member of the Council, Charity Organization Society, New York City 


Some weeks ago I went with a group of students to visit the New 
York City Farm Colony situated on Staten Island. We had been 
shown through the large congregate building, where the greater number 
of the inmates ate and slept, had seen the workshops, the recreation 
hall, the kitchen, the store rooms and the laundry; had walked across 
the fields which were about to be ploughed for crops, had been taken 
into the greenhouse; and then we were driven from the clump of big, 
institutional buildings to a group of detached cottages which house, as 
the Charities Directory states, “the semi-able-bodied class of destitute 
aged poor and their aged and infirm husbands or wives.” 

We went at once into the most recently built of the cottages, a house 
planned to shelter about forty couples. Crossing the threshold we 
came into a square hall which served as a sitting room from which 
opened the dining room to the right, and the pantry and kitchen to the 
rear. In the dining room the tables were laid for the next meal, and one 
could see that care had been taken to provide fresh cloths and shining 
table ware for the inmates. In the kitchen a wholesome dinner was 
being prepared on the large range, and about the kitchen itself there 
was an air of efficient order that yielded assurance of attention being 
given to the preparation and the selection of proper meals. The fur- 
nishings of the pantry and the capacity of the ice box gave assurance 
also of satisfactory storing of prepared and unprepared foods. 


1 Presented at the University of Chicago Quarter-Centennial, 1891-1916, before the 


Department of Household Administration. 
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On the second and third floors of the cottage were the bedrooms for 
the aged couples and for the matron and other attendants, the well 
equipped bath rooms, and the airy, bright halls. We went from one 
bedroom to another, stopping to talk to the various couples that we 
found in them. Each room was comfortably and attractively furnished 
and in each had been collected some few personal belongings that gave 
indication of the past life of the individual occupants. 

In a corner room was an Italian and his wife. He was a dignified 
figure that made one think of Italy struggling to be free in the middle 
of the nineteenth century, so much of native rectitude did he carry from 
the outer world into that refuge of the broken. He stood silent, while 
his frail, more emotional wife in rapid speech emptied her mind of an 
accumulation of small impressions. The Italian student with whom 
she talked gave sympathetic responses, and afterwards explained to 
those of us who could not understand their speech that the little woman 
was hungry for an opportunity of talking with someone who could 
understand her, and whom she in turn could understand. As the two 
talked, the tears ran down the cheeks of that unbent old man, her 
husband. 

Across the hall was an American couple. Lying open on the table of 
their room was a copy of the New York Churchman. It was open at 
the page on which was printed a picture of Phillips Brooks, and, in 
answer to a comment, the man spoke of his own appreciation of the 
great bishop and of his being glad that a member of the church to which 
he had belonged sent him back numbers of the Episcopal Church paper. 
“Yes, we belonged to the Ascension Church,” his wife added. Farther 
down the hall was an old Irish couple, on whose walls hung a rosary and 
pictures that showed their allegiance totheir church. But as onestopped 
to talk, one realized that the ravages of drink had left but little mind 
with which the sobered couple could make response to those who visited 
them in their present home. 

The German couple in the room at the end of the hall were taciturn, 
so we moved on to the third floor, and came to a room in which sat a 
mother with her middle-aged daughter. They had been dressmakers, 
and there was about them the air of those who have an ambition to set a 
fashion, shown by a certain pathetic precision in their manner of doing 
their hair and adjusting their dress. We did not know the background 
of their lives, but we could realize how filled it had been with hard 
struggle, because of the deep care stamped on the mother’s face, and 
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the mere scraps of a mind that were left to the daughter. She, the 
daughter, received us, as in old days she might have received her cus- 
tomers, with a fluttering pretence that she could serve us well. In that 
fluttering effort to catch our attention we got an impression of all 
those vain efforts that had been put forth to seize upon a business that 
was slipping away. 

It was soberly that we walked down the stairs, across the pleasant 
hall, and out on to the drive. In spite of the abundant comfort of that 
interior we had an impression of the pathos of the life lived there. It 
was the dearth of normal relationships that oppressed us. The fact 
was patent that the ties that had been made in the early years had not 
been secure enough to bind the several members of that heterogeneous 
group each to the locality in which were to be found men and women of 
likes and dislikes similar to his or her own, to hold each in a neighbor- 
hood to which in some degree he or she was native and in which the 
manner of life was shaped from within, not imposed from without. 

To those couples, so generously provided with material comforts by 
the great municipality, had come the evil of a break with their world. 
They had seen the weakening of the bonds of relationship, and they 
were powerless to resist the pressure which carried them out from their 
shell of a home, all that was left of the home of their early ambitions, 
into the security of the City Home, the place dreaded in their dreams. 

Perhaps in their early imagining they, too, had conceived of their 
lives as unfolding so that at each stage of progress there might be a 
pushing up to a higher plane. 

Felix Adler in a recently published essay,’ gives a description of the 
relationships that should be maintained in family life. He writes of the 
process of accommodation between the man and the woman; he, the 
man, standing in the home for the principle of differentiation, she, the 
woman, for the principle of integration; and the quickening of the seed 
of worth in the young through this process. Within the family group 
the individual grows in childhood through being held in right subjec- 
tion; in adolescence, through a realizing of right relationships as he 
prepares for his life’s work; in early middle life, through such reaction 
to his work as will elicit his distinctive gift as a worker; in later middle 
life, through a quickening of the reaction of his work upon interrelated 
callings; in old age, through a right summation of life’s results and a 
welcome to his successor; on the brink, through the right farewell. 


* The World Crisis and its Meaning, pp. 230, 231. 
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What Dr. Adlerso describes is a well ordered world in miniature, a family 
democracy. 

But, to come back to the aged couples at the Farm Colony, those old 
people in their complete detachment seemed to offer, as a summation of 
their life’s result, a page blank but for the one word, finis. One knew 
that their farewell to their world had lacked the dignity of choice and 
of right reaction on others within their immediate group. 

There was another impression one carried away, however, an impres- 
sion additional to that of severed human relationships. In tryingto 
weigh the material gains in their comfortable quarters and to picture 
the contrast to the squalor from which they had been rescued, one 
dwelt nevertheless on what the hearth, the French foyer, means in the 
life of human beings and how great is the pain of being wrenched from 
the seclusion and the independence of the hearth into the promiscuity 
of any form of congregate living. Do you remember in Synge’s Aran 
Islands the description of the evicting of an old woman whose fury was 
uncontrolled as she was driven from the hearth over which she had 
brooded for thirty years? To her as well as to her neighbors the 
“supreme catastrophe” was the “outrage to the hearth.” In the chim- 
ney corner one could realize that one had identity; about it one could 
gather one’s kin, from its vantage ground one could gain courage to 
brave, as did those Irish of the Aran Islands, the “world of grey”’ and 
“fof wild rains and mists” which lay without the four walls. Because 
it is at the hearth that one can learn, without conscious reasoning, that 
life develops from within, that the good life is not something that is 
given, but that it is something that is won—and that it is won by those 
who act oblivious of the fact that they are teaching and are being 
taught. The Eastern poet Kabir* writing more than four hundred years 
ago has expressed clearly what these two principles of family life mean, 
the principle of relationship and the principle of subjective value lodged 
in the objective fact of a home. ‘‘In the home is the true union” he 
wrote; “in the home is enjoyment of life” and “Lamps burn in every 
house, O blind one! And you cannot see them.” And also, “the home 
is the abiding place; in the home is reality; the home helps to attain 
to Him who is real.””’ That last emphasizes a third principle of family 
life, the principle of aspiring reverence. Without reverence for someone 
who stands above oneself and yet who stands very close to oneself, one 
cannot conceive of attaining to any formof betterlife. There is a fourth 


* The Songs of Kabir. 
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principle that Kabir emphasizes when he writes “Look and see where 
the root is; happiness shall be yours when you come to the root.” 

In addition to the significance of the home as a means of creating 
and strengthening relationships, of apprehending values and of experi- 
encing religion, there is its significance as the seed bed of democracy. 
George W. Russell (A. E.) says we must “‘begin building the state in 
the parish,”’ and when he says it, he has in mind, believer in the home 
that he is, that the parish as a political unit is but a congregation of 
homes. There can be a mutually helpful relationship of fellows within 
the parish only if there has gone on within the primary unit, the home, 
a process of welding—a process which has caused adhesion, not only 
on an obvious plane of concrete failure and achievement, but on an 
intangible plane of unpremeditated exchange of unweighed services. 
From being so rooted, rooted in the discipline of and nourished by the 
incentive of stable homes, men and women can learn their parts so as to 
be able to play with skill, and one might say with abandon, in the great- 
est of all dramas, the drama of peace. 

If the significance of the home be considered in terms of spiritual 
rather than of material advance, one can realize that its conservation is 
not dependent on static industrial conditions. What is essential to its 
life must come from within, and if the heart of the home be sound, 
there will be an ability to yield the things which, though they may in 
the past have been held to be essential to the industrial life of the home, 
are realized to be clogs to its progress under the pressure of a rapidly 
changing economic system. The principle of the hearth can be main- 
tained even though the heating of the home be provided by a municipal 
furnace. It is the immaterial functions which are permanently valid; 
the materialistic functions which, in order that they may retain their 
validity, must be subject to a process of continuous change. 

I was talking recently with a man who has specialized as a teacher 
of method of family rehabilitation. He said that as he had gone more 
deeply into his subject he had come to realize with growing conviction 
that the family has unmatched importance as a trainer, because it is a 
small, coherent group and can offer a normal field for practice work. 
Neither in its composition nor in the tasks assigned need there be in 
the home the element of artificiality. In a discussion of the relation 
between the home and the school, at the National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Correction recently held in Indianapolis, one of the speakers 
spoke of the added emphasis that is being put on the value of the home 
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by a colored settlement in Nashville. The emphasis is being shifted, 
he said, and more attention is now being given to the visiting of homes 
than to the conducting of clubs and classes within the settlement. 
While the findings are disproving the utility of the particular homes 
visited as places of training, the settlement residents can draw on their 
experiences as arguments for a change in customs that will make possible 
a readjustment which shall react favorably on the homes themselves. 
The residents, on going into the homes of the child members of their 
settlements, have found that the mothers, in many instances the sole 
wage earners, have left their homes in the early mornings in order to 
prepare the breakfast for their masters and mistresses and for their 
masters’ and mistresses’ children. In the homes which the women have 
left, their own children have risen late to eat the cold breakfast laid aside 
for them the night before. Another speaker at the same meeting of 
the conference told of how she was coming to realize that it was not 
within the factory that one was going to be able to learn how factory 
life really reacts on the child. To learn what the factory work means 
in the life of a young wage earner one needs to walk home with the 
child at the day’s end, when for oneself one can see what that strange 
new experience means to him, and then meet the child on his way to 
work in the early morning when he is emerging from the home to become 
a part of the big industrial world without. These two instances of a 
felt need of individual contacts, that shall bring the social worker, him- 
self, into the field of the home’s influence, there to study the reactions 
of the world of work on the members of a family, are indications of a 
growing conviction that we, as workers, must be carried back more and 
more regularly into the home, there to get proof of our efforts’ worth and 
to continue the practice work begun in the school or in any other center. 
The need of relating the study of home administration to the life of 
the home itself is being more and more realized by the leaders in the 
departments of household administration. Ina paper on the home and 
social efficiency, read by Mrs. Eva W. White in 1912, she drew atten- 
tion not only to the more obvious fact of the relation of the home to 
the community, but to how within the home itself there must be the 
trying out of technical processes and the realizing of moral factors. 
The wording of the Massachusetts law on education for the home, 
namely, that it is “that form of vocational education which fits for 
occupations connected with the household,” gives indication of how 
increasingly close must be the contacts between the teacher and the 
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home itself. The ‘model home” is, as some have expressed it, recog- 
nized to be artificial, and the “hub” of the problem is the “getting in” 
to the home, itself. The president of a southern college for mountain 
boys a number of years ago had a large sign made which read ‘‘ Model 
School.” It was hung on the front of the small building which he set 
apart for use as a model school. When after various efforts his concep- 
tion of what makes a school model departed more and more from his 
own original plan and when he came to realize that the “‘model”’ is 
never achieved, he, one might say, willed that some of the boys should, 
by night, carry the sign off and destroy it. 

A special reason why the home, itself, is needed to be used as the 
field for training is that it is within the home, itself, that the principle 
of economy can best be put into practice. In considering economy in 
relation to the home, one feels that the first thing one wants to get 
away from is a scrappy way of looking at either production or con- 
sumption, and that, in considering both the intake and the outgo, one 
does not wish to be drawn into measuring either in terms of cash, alone. 
In a recent article in the Allantic Monthly, Henry Dwight Sedgwick 
deplores the tendency of science to concentrate attention on a small 
portion of life, and of luxury to set the center of gravity for human 
life in material things. ‘The domestic science which does not relate its 
scientific findings and its practical conclusions to life as it is being 
developed in the home runs a risk of playing itself out on a plane which 
will lie apart from the deepest needs of the home itself. Miss Loane, 
one of the keenest observers of the values of the home, who had a long 
apprenticeship as a visiting nurse, wrote some years ago: “‘ Thank good- 
ness! I have realized at last that food, exercise of mind and body, clothes, 
housing, and moral and religious training form an organic whole.” It 
is this organic whole that one wants to keep in mind and the need of 
relating any scheme to life as it is being lived somewhere. 

Some years ago I was anxious to secure for a small group of women 
who were receiving widows’ pensions from a private charitable society 
an opportunity for training in the spending of income, including, of 
course, some lessons in the purchase of materials and in the relation 
of one kind of expenditure to another. I went to the director of a prac- 
tical housekeeping center, whose fine aim is to train for homemaking. 
She was interested in the organizing of such a class, but said that the 
difficulty lay in finding the teacher who could hold the interest of the 
women. It was easy to find teachers to organize and conduct classes 
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for young girls and for young women who were about to be or had 
recently been married, but classes for older women whose habits of 
household administration had become fixed required a degree of flexi- 
bility in the teacher which was greater than had been mastered by 
those who were available for the work. She went on to put a ques- 
tion to me, which I could not answer: Did I know how she might secure 
additional means so that she might engage a graduate teacher who 
could be used not so much for class room work as to be sent into some 
few homes to learn what the attitude of the homemakers was to their 
own problems of household management? 

I was trying to open the front door of an old building in which I 
had had a rather futile conversation with an ancient clergyman who 
deplored the fact that as populations shifted in a great city, the new 
people who replaced the old were ignorant of the things that their prede- 
cessors had recognized as having worth. ‘We want to hold on to the 
old congregation; the new congregation does not care as my people did 
in the old days,” he had pathetically exclaimed before I came out into 
the hall. The door would not open, and I felt as if I and the ghosts 
of past achievements were being together held in that musty corridor. 
“She works a little tight” said the janitor, who had belonged to the old 
as well as to the present congregation, as he pulled back the rusty 
latch and let me out into the crowded street. And you see she always 
does work a little tight if one rests on the scheme, no matter with what 
care it has been formulated, and does not put oneself to the task of 
finding the man, the man to whom the scheme will be merely a means, 
not in itself an end; a man who will be ready to throw the scheme, as a 
means, overboard, when he as man comes face to face with some other 
men who have no use for nor need of his scheme. 

To return for a moment to the problem of finding a teacher for my 
group of widows, I do not, of course, fail to appreciate how difficult it 
is to make such a group realize the value of learning better methods of 
household management than those they instinctively employ. I do, also, 
realize that our efforts to bring results must in large measure be directed 
to the training of the young people whose habits have not become fixed. 
But to get lasting results with the latter group, to modify the young 
people’s attitude to an accepted way of living so that the results will 
be enduring in their own later better ordered homes, there has to be a 
trying out. 

What is at stake is a home, itself, for which some homemaker is 
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responsible. The teacher needs to keep her eyes fixed on the people 
who are to do and are at present trying to do the things that need 
to be done, not solely on the things themselves that she is interested in 
teaching someone to do. 

We were sitting not long ago, a small group of men and women inter- 
ested in the problem of wife desertion, to discuss how we might be more 
effective in our effort to protect family life in the immediate neighbor- 
hood for which we felt responsible. We listened first to the report of 
a young man who had been working in connection with the magistrate’s 
court and had in the court been giving special attention to a study of 
the way in which the law was being enforced. His report was an 
encouraging one showing, as it did, that increasing attention was being 
given to the apprehension and the trial of deserters. Then the group 
went on to discuss the effect on the deserters themselves and on their 
families of the arrests and commitments. One man, who was very 
thoughtful, explained how he, a city official standing on the inside, 
had seen the arrest of deserters lead to an increase in the commitment 
of children to institutions. 

We began our discussion with the emphasis on law enforcement; we 
ended it with the emphasis shifted to the effect of desertion, itself, on 
the individual members of the families concerned and on the community 
of which they were a part. The first part of our discussion dealt with 
facts, whose proof lay in the collected statistical data, the last part had 
to do with the reactions of human beings to measures framed for their 
benefit and with what lay back of the call for legal intervention. There 
was no possibility of our gauging these reactions ang of our measuring 
the need of intervention by the use of the data we held. We broke 
into smaller groups, and carried on our separate discussions as we went 
out into the street. There was a feeling of futility as to the value of 
the conference, which we should not have carried away with us if we had 
adjourned after listening to the report of the first speaker, the student 
in the court itself. The law as a positive agent of reform would have 
dwelt in our minds to relieve that dismal picture of broken family life 
to which we had listened, if there had not been thrust upon us the more 
impressionistic picture of uncharted reaction to social effort and of the 
need of a more far reaching, a more deeply probing effort than had been 
employed. 

This small, inconspicuous conference was recalled to my mind while 
I was at the recent meeting of the National Conference of Charities and 
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Correction. Mr. Allen T. Burns was speaking, with a fine apprecia- 
tion of what it costs to be democratic, of some of the social legislation 
which had been promoted by us social workers, who in our self-suffi- 
ciency have been incapable of thinking or too hurried to think in terms of 
the whole, and which now is being found to be inoperative; inoperative, 
not necessarily because the basis for the legislation was unsound, but 
because time had not been given to the task of educating the public, 
itself, to realize the need of change and of redress. The process must 
be slower, Mr. Burns said. One measure at a time must be taken and 
must be followed up to see what is the result of its enforcement. One 
must have patience and, one might add, faith, to bear the tedium of 
slowly accumulating results. One must find the point of contact. In 
trying to find the point of contact, one must be ready to submit to 
misunderstanding and to make compromises. 

To find the point of contact in the home, itself, and in finding the 
contact there to lose one’s sense of being an expert in one’s consciousness 
of being a fellow human being, is the democratic task that lies before us. 
In making that contact on the basis of mutual understanding, one may 
come quite naturally to realize what are the simple, fundamental values 
of home life, and may with patience and farsightedness work for the right 
relation between school and home, a relationship that may lead us along 
some path of finer action than the path of mere substitution. To me 
it seems that that is the pathway we must begin now to tread, we social 
workers who have been treading the dusty highway of social reform. 

In thinking of the enacting of life in the home itself, I was much struck 
recently by a portfolio of photographs of paintings of Eugéne Carriére. 
“We must consent to life,’ Frank Jewett Mather‘ says was Carriére’s 
“favorite aphorism,” and one that ‘“‘conveys the spirit of his philosophy.” 
“He,” Mather says, “had to do with an eternal principle of fealty to 
the race asserted in the face of physical and social conditions that make 
such loyalty doubly perilous and fraught with sacrifice.” One of 
Carriére’s two Maternities of the Luxembourg rests with me as an 
image of that something which cannot be held by the race except 
through the medium of the family itself. 

For the mother of his art as she leans to kiss the child, not the one on 
her knee, but the one standing at her side, wears not the mark of placid 
acceptance of her great lot, but the mark of sacrificial yearning to pro- 
tect her child against the ravages of life. In the small, earnest face 


‘ Estimates in Ari, pp. 185 and 193. 
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turned upwards to hers there is an awareness of the demands of love, 
which contains a promise of the perpetuity of family fidelity, into whose 
sharing the baby sleeping on its mother’s knee and the third child, the 
one of an age in between the other two, who with back turned toddles 
across the floor, will be drawn when their consciousness of love’s claim 
begins to wake. 

That spontaneous outpouring of sacrificial love is the simple reality. 
Like all simple things, its profundity escapes us. The holding fast to 
the fundamental fact of the value of the family relationship, and 
holding fast to it for the sake of the children who will grow into 
manhood, is the need, to hark back to the beginning, that was empha- 
sized for me in my visit to the Farm Colony. To rescue those lives 
would have meant to be able to turn back to the time when perhaps each 
individual member of that group had stood by the knee of someone 
who typified for him or her the age-old, fundamental claim of the home. 

Four new values have, as Professor Tufts said in his address at the 
Baltimore meeting of the National Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tion, to be reckoned with in any present consideration of the ethics of 
the family; ‘‘the value of woman’s freedom and development, the value 
of the child, the value of sex and especially of motherhood, and lastly, 
the value of sound stock well reared for national life and for the life of 
the world.” I do not believe that in our departments of household 
administration and of sociology, and in our schools of philanthropy, 
these values will be ignored in the next quarter century. There may, 
however, be danger, a danger which Professor Tufts, himself, never 
could run, of working for a recognition of these several values without 
an appreciation of what after all the family situation as a whole is or 
should become. If these values are conceived of as being detached from 
a total value, which is the family itself, an emphasis laid upon them 
may bring a result which will tend to undermine family life itself. 

The end of the family, Professor Tufts says in the same address, is 
mutual aid. The healthful method that the family itself can employ 
is the method of codperation. What lay implicit in that embrace of 
mother and child in the picture by Carriére was the promise of codper- 
ation. The one was bound to the other not primarily, as one felt, in 
order that there might be a sense of possession nor an assertion of rights, 
hut in order that there might be begun the continuing process of mutual 


aid. 
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In the home, itself, there is an unpremeditated coming together in 
order that the business of conducting life may be furthered with mutual 
advantage; in the home the lesson of how difficult it is to combine, can 
be learned without conscious tuition; in the home it can be realized, 
without the effort to put one’s mind to the task, how essential it is that 
une be a coéperator. There, too, one may gather wisdom to grasp the 
fact that organization of itself does not push our world forward. We 
move forward not through the logical application of our theories, but 
through the play of our minds on situations. This play of the minds 
on actual situations is what stands out for me as our present special 
need. 

The home is continually failing to make good. Our institutions are 
filled with the victims of its failure, our philanthropic societies are bear- 
ing the burden of reconstructing broken homes, our newspapers record 
daily instances of the failure of the well-to-do home to maintain its 
integrity. 

Though deeply conscious of these failures, I am also conscious of the ele- 
ments which make for success in the conduct of a home. The splendid 
preparation for studying results and for teaching method I long to see 
more and more definitely brought into relation to the home itself. As 
a result of practical application within the home, there will come a 
modification of method. The deepening experience will bring new sap 
from the root into the widely spreading branches. 

Our homes are not in peril of extinction, they are rooted in life itself. 
But our homes do need to be steadied and to be enriched by suffering 
a material change through drawing in greater measure on the resources 
of applied science. 

The burden of what I have said is: The material values of the home 
must be seen in relation to the spiritual values. The home itself must 
be used as the testing ground of our efforts. The principle of codper- 
ation must be nourished in and extended through the home. The 
home itself must win out, through its own power to absorb the lessons 
that the school wishes and is ready to teach. 

M. Edmond Demolins, a distinguished disciple of Le Play, in an 
address before the London School of Sociology and Social Economics, 
delivered in November 1905, said in closing that his only ambition in 
respect to social science was to meet two, three, or four persons who 
would take up the study of social science seriously and thoroughly, “not 
for an hour but for their whole life.” In thinking of the great oppor- 
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tunity that has been given to me, a social worker in the field of case 
work, to speak before you, this ambition of M. Demolins has become 
more and more my own. ‘The ambition is to see some one or more 
lovers of their fellows, lovers who have had the rich training of your 
department, lose themselves in the home life of some few of their fellow 
citizens, lose themselves in order that they may come back to you with 
a clearer vision of what the home itself is appropriating, what it is refus- 
ing to appropriate, and what it needs to appropriate of the vast store 
of opportunity which science and the arts are laying on its threshold. 

Such a study will be a quest. ‘“‘Kabir says: ‘It is the spirit of the 
quest which helps.’”’ May such a student be ‘‘the slave of this spirit 
of the quest.” 


THE BOSTON STUDENTS’ UNION! 


MRS. KATHARINE OSBORNE 


Director 


The great problem of housing women in large cities is distinctly 
emphasized in Boston on the student side, when we consider that 
out of fifty academic and professional schools one only cares for 
its students in an adequate or organized way. With the supposed 
student population of twenty thousand, the housing problem _be- 
comes one of serious importance to those who feel their responsi- 
bility to the student population of our great cities. I was told in 
Munich that Boston was the largest lodging house city in the world. 
Block after block of rooming houses offer their cold exteriors, with no 
suggestion of a ‘‘home table,” such as we find in nearly every foreign 
city, and many of our own; so the prospective lodger is forced to seek 
her food in the cheap restaurant, with many deteriorating conditions 
surrounding her. 


1 Presented at the meeting of the Institution Economics Section of the American Home 
Economics Association, Lake Placid, 1915. 
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It was to meet this menacing condition that a group of thoughtful 
women in Boston founded the “Boston Students’ Union” six years 
ago with the hope and intention of gathering together in the student 
quarter the unprotected and inadequately cared for students and offer- 
ing them protection, inspiration, and the necessities of life under sym- 
pathetic and attractive conditions. The experiment has been a suc- 
cess from the first because it met an acute need in a human way. 

The Club plant consists of two houses, built for homes, giving at the 
start the suggestion of home rather than institution. There have 
been added to these a number of small bedrooms and a large dining 
room, which have, however, never disturbed the distinctly homelike 
and personal atmosphere, which has been stamped upon the life of the 
Club by all most interested. 

The Club offers, for a membership fee of one dollar per year, board and 
room for a limited number at a minimum price, reliable addresses for 
lodging, the use of the Club House for all personal and social needs, such 
as callers, teas, and parties and the use of the kitchenette, where a 
supper may be prepared and served to friends in a parlor, which may 
be secured in advance; the use of the study, rest room, books, news- 
papers, and piano; tea free every afternoon from four to five, general 
information regarding opportunities in Boston; vocational assistance in 
the procuring of part time work, which was asked for by about one- 
fifth of the membership last year. Many other opportunities are offered 
the membership in distinctly personal ways, but one of the most neces- 
sary and far-reaching requirements is met by the offer of board by the 
week or separate meals, served under the most comfortable and attrac- 
tive conditions at a minimum price. Once the doors were opened and 
the vital needs of the student met, it was only a matter of operating 
efficiency and personal qualifications on the part of the administration 
to gather into this group a growing number of eager students, who were 
anxious to be shielded from the cheapness of the broad highway, with 
its hideous discomfort and allurements. 

The first year the Club had a membership of 195 and served 43,334 
meals in nine months. This year there is a membership of 465 and 
201,961 meals were served in nine months. The Students’ Union is 
run entirely for the interests of the student body. It aims to be a 
clearing house for all requirements, both felt and unrecognized, of the 
students. It is hoped that here, perhaps, more than in dormitory life, 
the student by the very force of the freedom to which she is exposed 
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from without will see more clearly the necessity for higher personal 
standards, not being a requirement of a curriculum but a demand made 
by the acknowledgment of dangers without and the deeply felt impetus 
from within the Club. The Club is not a charity, because it pays its 
own bills, but, as Miss Arnold says, “We subsidize it, because we give 
more than the student can ever pay for.” 

The question of proper lodging being of the first importance, the Club 
at once turned its attention to the neighboring rooming houses, most 
available for its members. Later, were gathered together into The Bos- 
ton Codperating Room Registry for Students, the rooming house regis- 
tries in various quarters of the city which formerly worked quite inde- 
pendently and without any very active end in view. The registries of 
the Woman’s Educational and Industrial Union, the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, and the South End House, although not supply- 
ing a large number of students’ rooms, are now codperatively associated 
and make the rooming business more desirable and profitable. 

The codperation of the lodging house owner was first brought about 
by inviting groups of the women to the Students’ Union for tea and the 
friendly discussion of the neighborhood and the welfare of “the girl 
away from home.” As the appeal had to be entirely personal, it seems 
most remarkable that we have, in so short a time, five hundred and 
fifty lodging house women represented, who in greater or less degree are 
really interested in improving conditions. Meetings are held every 
two months at which speakers present questions vital to the lodging 
house problems. Discussions follow and a genial friendliness exists, 
which is bound to bear fruit in the form of more stringent requirements 
being laid upon the lodging house keeper. In our own registry, which is 
only for students, our women are not allowed to take men lodgers, 
and many similar requirements are asked in a leaflet which we circulate 
among the students and the lodging house keepers. A community 
gathered around one university may distinctly regulate its own home 
keepers, but a great cosmopolitan city, catering to a great floating popu- 
lation will find its problems most difficult to solve when an attempt is 
made to regulate many social conditions. The long first step has been 
effectively and firmly taken by the Students’ Union in this direction, 
and now eflorts are always being put forth to strengthen old successes 
and add new ones. 

We have in the membership of the Club students from nearly every 
state in the Union and from four foreign countries, who are students at 
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thirty-five schools or colleges situated within a fifteen minute walk of 
the Club. Many of these students come from small New England, 
far Western, or Southern towns, who believe unfailingly in their own 
great ability to meet the world with absolutely no knowledge of life in a 
great city. Many come to us from the station, bag in hand, without 
the slightest notion where they will eat or sleep or what it will cost. The 
schools assume no moral responsibility for the students, finding it 
financially impossible to do so. 

We find the schools willing to codperate with us in many regulations, 
formerly not required, regarding the conditions under which the stu- 
dents shall live, but there is still a great lack of initiative on the part of 
the schools. The Club, as you will see, fills that great need for which it 
was created—to serve the students’ need; to keep the standard of living 
among students high; to fill in as much of the life outside of the class 
room as possible with the inspiration for better things, always within 
reach; to guard the girl on all possible sides, and to give her that per- 
sonal friendliness, which is often the greatest factor in solving the prob- 
lems of youth. 

The Boston Student’s Union differs from other Clubs and homes for 
students in Boston, where a limited number live in residence, in that its 
membership is generally made up of those living outside the house 
(there are twenty six-in residence) who find in the Club House and equip- 
ment the answer to many of their unsolved problems, together with ad- 
vice and sympathy, which many times the crowded class room and the 
overworked instructor cannot give. 

The Club would like to extend an invitation to you all to visit us when 
ever it may be possible and let us demonstrate our activities that you 
may judge of its value. 

It has been quite impossible to give more than the barest outline of 
the scope and accomplishment of this almost unknown activity. Many 
people in Boston do not know we exist, whereas, in sharp contrast, a 
girl came to the Club one morning directly from the train, having driven 
twenty miles to the railroad from a little town in the state of Washing- 
ton, but some way she had heard all about us before leaving home. 

It is, after all, the great human social aspect of the problem of youth 
which we all have to meet. How well we meet it depends upon our 
vision and efficiency. 
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HOME ECONOMICS IN THE DETROIT SCHOOLS' 


CHARLOTTE KEEN 
Bishop School, Detroit, Mich. 


On December 4, 1899 the first classes in Home Economics were formed 
in the Detroit Public Schools. The work spread from year to year until 
now every girl in the public school system receives instruction. Begin- 
ning in the elementary schools it was gradually introduced in the sec- 
ondary schools. Since then Junior High and Trade Schools have been 
established. It will be in this order that this paper will treat of the 
courses. 

In the elementary classes the 4th, 5th and 8th grades receive domestic 
art,—hand sewing forthe younger girls and simple dressmaking for the 
8th grade. Domestic science is taught in the 6th and 7th grades. 

In the hand sewing the little girls hem a towel and make a bag in 
which to carry their materials and later their cooking uniforms. They 
also learn the kinds and uses of cloth, measurements, how to make a 
common seam, two widths of hems, and various stitches, including even 
and uneven basting, machine stitch, over casting, hemming, etching, 
chain stitch and over handing. 

In the A4th grade a table napkin and a simple kitchen apron are made, 
introducing the French seam, French hemming, gathering, sewing on 
band, making button holes and sewing on buttons. 

In the B5th grade hemmed patching, simple weaving and the darning 
of stockings form the early lessons in the term; a flannel or cotton 
skirt forms the major portion. In this are found the flannel or felled 
seam and the hemmed placket, with a review of the activities of the 
previous term. 

In the ASth grade the cooking uniform including apron, sleeves, 
towel, and holder is made. This is mainly review, with more advanced 
work in planning the garments, allowing for shrinkage and cutting. 

Stocking darning and patching are emphasized in each term. 

Supplementary articles and Christmas sewing furnish additional exer- 
cises for the faster workers. The book for reference is School Needle- 
work by Olive C. Hapgood. 


! Presented at the meeting of the American Home Economics Association, Detroit, Feb- 
ruary 25, 1916. 
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In the 8th grade dressmaking is taught. As many girls leave school 
at the close of their eighth grade, the aim is to familiarize them with 
sewing machines and the use of commercial patterns. A kimono- 
apron, middy blouse, plain skirt or gymnasium suit constitutes the 
course. 

Shelier and Clothing by Kinne and Cooley is the reference book. 

The aim of domestic science in the grades is to teach dexterity in the 
handling of utensils and manipulation of food stuffs. Emphasis is 
placed upon plain cooking with sufficient review. Simple experiments 
with carbon dioxide, water, starch, albumen, gluten, baking powder, 
and yeast are performed. 

Individual equipments have been put into about one half of the pres- 
ent kitchens; in the others the “group of two” method is employed. 
The equipment is for 24 or 32. The girl herself learns to divide or mul- 
tiply the recipes given so that her knowledge may be applied after 
leaving the class. Special effort is made to make the work as much 
like home processes as possible and many simple breakfasts, luncheons, 
dinners and teas are given. There are various schemes for the serving. 
A simple breakfast may be planned. The week before, the entire class 
discusses how much of each article each girl will require; then each two 
girls plan their work so that no time will be lost, and the following week 
each one can set busily to work with no directions from the instructor. 
In this way they learn to prepare several dishes at once and have them 
finished at the proper time. Two napkins are brought from home, 
one to be used as a table cloth, the other for its usual purpose. Each 
girl sets her place at her own table, and serves the meal as if at the 
regular dining table at home. The meal is prepared, served and cleared 
away with every thing left in order in the 1} hours allotted to the 
lesson. 

Another plan is to divide the class into halves or thirds or smaller 
groups. Menus are planned by one group to serve another group; 
the best one, according to combination and price, is selected, and a chef 
elected. This chef has the entire ordering and planning for her group. 
At some future lesson group 1 is served as the preparing of the meal 
passes in rotation from one division to another. 

Another method is a little more elaborate, when a few from the class 
are selected to be served, or some guest, probably their principal or 
teacher, is invited.. The entire class works upon this problem at the 
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same time and plans a meal not to exceed 25 cents per plate. Usually 
four or six are served. 

A plan to have late morning classes prepare teachers’ luncheons, the 
teachers defraying the expense, has been successfully carried out in 
several schools. 

Domestic science centers have been established in a large number of 
schools to save the children time and long walks. 

Visitors are always welcome and, in every way, especially by having 
visiting days for the individual classes, we encourage the mothers to 
visit the classes and see the work of their own children. 

A recipe book, compiled by the domestic science teachers in the 
Detroit public schools is given to each girl. These books are not for 
sale. 

The regular course in domestic science is flexible to the extent that the 
individuality of the teacher may be called into play to meet the needs 
and conditions in her section of the city. The allowance per pupil per 
lesson is two cents. Although home work is encouraged, credit at 
school is not given for it. 

The rooms are decorated with the government food charts, food 
exhibits, and suitable pictures. The Board of Education supplies a few 
reference books. 

In the supervisor’s office are many more books and exhibits of as 
many food materials and sewing materials as can be obtained and 
nany of these exhibits are duplicated in the centers. 

Annual or semi-annual excursions are made to the bakeries, creameries 
and markets. 

Besides simple lessons in housewifery, and the lessons in cooking, four 
lessons in laundering are incorporated in the course. 

In most of the grade schools one period of 90 minutes per week is 
given to domestic science, but, in some, two or more 90 minute periods 
are devoted to this work besides the Junior High Schools. 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


In the secondary schools the purpose of the course in domestic art 
is both aesthetic and economic. Time is given to the study of the vari- 
ous textiles in relation to production, manufacture and cost, and taste 
and judgment are developed in the selection and use of materials. The 
pupils are encouraged to cultivate sufficient constructive skill in the 
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making of wearing apparel to enable each girl to make her own clothes. 
Students apply in the domestic art classes the designs given in a course 
that correlates with domestic art. Only one garment is drafted. 

Sewing is generally given 4 periods per week with 2 hours credit. 
The text book used is Shelter and Clothing, Kinne and Cooley. Other 
books are used for reference. 

Courses 1 and 2 cover the making of underwear. 

Courses 3 and 4 include dresses and waists of various materials, 
household linens, designing, coats and millinery according to season. 
In millinery bought frames are covered with straw, velvet, silk, or dress 
materials. 

The course in domestic science is based upon a two years course in 
the sixth and seventh grades of the elementary schools and presupposes 
some elementary knowledge of foods and their preparation. 

Meals are prepared in course 4, the class usually being divided into 3 
groups, 3 breakfasts, 3 dinners and 3 luncheons constituting this part 
of the course. Infant and invalid diet, household management, the 
household budget, cost and purchasing of food, housewifery and launder- 
ing are given. 

One year of either sewing or cooking is required for credit. The prin- 
cipal of each school arranges from 2 to 5 hours credit for each of the 
four courses, depending upon the number of periods devoted to the 
work. 

JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


We have three kinds of junior high schools, industrial, the Norvell 
and Condon; industrial and commercial, the George; academic, the 
Joyce, very recently opened. 

In the industrial junior high schools, three out of the seven periods 
per day are devoted to household arts and applied design, the latter 
subject being closely correlated with the courses in dressmaking, 
millinery and studies on the home. Approximately one-third of the 
time is devoted to domestic science and the other two-thirds to dress- 
making and millinery. 

In the B7th grade the cooking uniforms and gymnasium suits are 
made; in the A7th and through the B&8th, underwear with Christmas 
work, using designs from the design room. Plenty of hand work, not 
many garments but first class work, is the rule. One garment only 
is drafted and that on the material. In the A8th a gingham and a 
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cotton dress are made, with a review of some garment made before in 
simpler form, chosen by each girl. 

In the 9th grade a woolen dress or Peter Thompson suit is made, with 
simple millinery according to season. 

In the millinery the students learn to renovate old materials, make 
frames and bows and trim hats for themselves. Orders are taken later 
for hats and underwear. 

In the Norvell the order class is making a specialty of underwear 
and kimonos. Shop coats are made for the boys and sold to them at 
cost. These are made according to factory methods—all cut at once, 
one girl working on seams, one on collars, another on cufis. 

lthough the work is compulsory the girls like it. Only two have 
been excused and that was on account of their eyes. 

While the girls are doing hand sewing, talks are given on shears, 
needles, thimbles, thread, materials—cotton, wool, silk, linen,—and 
suitable trimmings, also on factory conditions and inventions for textile 
workers. 

In the course in design about one-third of the time is used for sewing, 
one-third for household furnishings, and one-third for free hand drawing. 
The aim is to meet the requirements of the home in a general way. 
Problems are made as practical as possible and pupils are shown that 
designing means planning, and that it includes not only the decoration 
but the construction of the article as well. 

The time allotted is one period of 40 minutes per day. 

All girls of the seventh grade are required to study design with its 
underlying principles, so that a good foundation is laid for the work 
following and all are influenced instead of a few. 

Each half year one room of a house is discussed, its wall coverings. 
floor coverings and furniture, and the designs made during that half 
year are applied to the room in question. 

Good taste and simplicity in dress are dwelt upon and an effort is made 
to develop hand made trimmings for the dress made in the sewing room 
that half year. The costume is not designed but a commercial pattern 
selected that is becoming to the pupil; then simple effective trimmings 
that give the dress individuality are planned. 

In the Condon Junior High School there is no special instructor in 
design but the domestic art teachers correlate this work with their regular 
sewing work. 


The work in laundering is quite extensive, two days every two weeks. 
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The girls like it very much. They keep their cooking uniforms in order 
and for their woolen lessons borrow the boys’ jerseys from the shop 
classes. 

In the 7th and 8th grades the domestic science includes cookery, 
general sanitation, sewing, laundering, housewifery and marketing, with 
simple accounts, classes being conducted to the local market. 

The 9th grade work is similar to the work given in the secondary 
schools,—cookery, home nursing and emergencies, home management 
and household chemistry. Meals are served to the teachers, several 
girls from the noon classes planning and cooking them and in this way 
becoming used to handling large amounts. 

At the Norvell Junior High School a cottage is located in one corner 
of the play ground. This was an old store which has had the inside 
partitions torn out and the rear changed to the front so that it faces the 
school in place of the street. It is being rebuilt by the boys who have 
built a fireplace and are doing the wiring and building the furniture. 
Floor plans were designed by the boys, looked over and, after some 
changes, approved by the girls. 

In the design room colors, papers, and finishings were studied and 
planned. Classes were taken down town where they examined rugs 
and furniture from the simplest to the most expensive. 

The girls in the domestic science classes have a complete list of selected 
kitchen furnishings, chosen for durability and price. 

Complete lists of all articles needed are on file. 

This cottage is not a model but will constitute a permanent work for 
years, a new color scheme being employed each year, although the main 
furnishings will be the same. 

The 9th grade girls will use this cottage for their work in home 
management. 

In the Condon School there is built a suite of rooms, dining room 
and bed room, to be used as a practice house. The boys are making 
some very fine furniture—one piece being a copy of the colonial bed at 
Dixie Land, in gum wood. They are also making a lamp for the dining 
room. 


THE BURTON TRADE SCHOOL 
The Burton Trade School consists of special preparatory and trade 


classes. In the trade classes elementary training in plain sewing is 
given until the girl can sew sufficiently well to go into dressmaking. 
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In the dressmaking she makes a cotton model for herself, the simplest, 
plainest kind of dress. In this she makes her own alterations, learning 
in this way the lines of the body. When complete it is put on a princess 
form and padded like her figure. She then picks out a commercial pat- 
tern, pins it according to notches and trys it on over the model. This 
insures training in fitting from the first; the pattern is then marked the 
way it fits her model. The teacher shows her how to spread the pat- 
tern on the material according to the grain of the goods and how to join 
all parts together. The dress is then tried on the girl for a fitting, the 
teacher fits it and shows the girl how to make the necessary alterations. 
The outline is as follows: measuring, cutting, fitting, finishing 4 lingerie 
waists, 2 shirt waists, 4 cotton dresses, 2 silk waists, 2 simple cloth dresses, 
afternoon dress, evening dress, coat and skirt, evening coat or equivalent. 
This was conducted as a customs department but as the girls did not 
have time to do extra work on account of sewing for their sisters, 
mothers, and other relatives that part has been somewhat curtailed. 
Miss Cleveland in the Superintendent’s annual report says: 


The dress making has improved steadily, both in the amount accomplished 
and in quality. A course is sensibly planned, beginning with the simplest 
articles and working up to very elaborate gowns. Many of the girls enter the 
class not knowing how to use a thimble or scissors, and the quickness with 
which they learn is very creditable to the teachers, who make the utmost 
use of the girls’ desire for pretty gowns and of their pride in making them 
successfully. 

3esides the work the girl does herself, she has a valuable opportunity in 
observing the number and variety of the dresses made by the class as a whole. 
This year the pupils have made more than 1000 dresses for themselves and 52 
for customers, though the dresses are but a small part of the whole work 
done. 

One of the finest features of this class is the unusually good social spirit. 
Clubs have been organized with committees for keeping up the attendance, 
for looking after the rooms, and for entertainment. The pupils are of all 
ages over fourteen and come from all parts of the city. Girls who have had 
advantages and can afford expensive material seem to take pleasure in assisting 
those who are poorer. 

The principal difficulty in making the work run smoothly has been in se- 
curing equipment and material as quickly as in business houses. In spite of 
this, I fee] that the girls are getting a business training such as few schools 
can give. Perhaps the most distinctive feature of the training, however, 
is the remarkable feeling for style and color which is Miss Conlon’s unique 
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gift, and which she is able to convey to her assistants and to many of the 
pupils. The assistants are chosen for their experience with the finest diess- 
makers in the city, and have so far been able to keep up to date in the class 
work. 

The pupils of this class have had no difficulty in getting positions even 
before completing the course. 


The girls in the trade classes are intensely interested and help each 
other. A little club they have formed in their English work helps to 
promote and improve friendly class feeling. This is conducted accord- 
ing to parliamentary law. 

They have a small amount in their treasury and they use this to buy 
bobbins, findings or materials for poorer girls. Just before Christmas 
they bought the material and made over 100 garments for the Florence 
Crittenton Home. They took two days time and made sheets, pillow 
slips, and baby garments. With the small pieces left quilts were made. 

Continuation classes are composed of cash girls from the leading dry 
goods houses, telephone operators, and cigar factory girls. These classes 
are not compulsory but a large number of girls take advantage of them. 
The classes meet every day but each girl attends only once a week. 
From 8 a.m. they have classes at the Cass Technical in salesmanship 
and arithmetic until they go over to the Burton from 11 to 12 for a 
cooking class. They prepare a hot dish which will supplement the 
lunch brought from home. 


SCHOOL LUNCHES 


In the high schools the school lunches are run independently of the 
domestic science department except in the North Western where it is 
in charge of the domestic science teacher assisted by a few students 
and the necessary outside help. There are a number of elementary 
and junior high schools in which the preparing of noon lunches is a part 
of the domestic science work. Aside from the teachers’ lunches the Bur- 
ton, Goldberg and Lincoln schools provide lunches for large numbers of 
pupils managed somewhat diiferently in each case. In the Norvell 
School the boys are now working on an equipment for a lunch room. 
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The sheet of statistics given below contains a compact résumé of the 
work in Detroit. The data explain themselves. The trade classes 
and continuation classes have been omitted in these statistics. 


Summary of Home Economics Work in Detroit Public Schools 
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THE WAR AND DIETETICS 


RUTH WHEELER 
Depariment of Household Science, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 


With most people, dietetics is not a science. It is a habit. It takes 
a world war, an effective blockade, to make even a thrifty people investi- 
gate seriously the nutritive properties of what we indolently blanket as 
food “‘refuse.’”” German scientists are, with the help of the government, 
doing something toward changing the dietary habits of their compatriots 
and perhaps stimulating the rest of the world to openmindedness in 
considering dietetic possibilities in animal and vegetable products now 
wasted. No doubt, with the forehandedness usual to that remarkably 
efficient nation, their chemists and physiologists are well in advance of 
actual dietary practices, but, at any rate, even if the results have not 
yet been tried out practically, the studies of substitute foods appearing 
in the chemical and medical journals are decidedly interesting. Changes 
in dietary habits are accompanied or preceded by careful studies of 
nutritive values. Every effort is made not only to prevent waste but 
to add to knowledge of foods and of food values. 

The Zeitschrift der Spiritusindustrie' reviews the uses of potatoes; the 
kaiserliches Gesundheitsamé® studies the characteristics and the food 
value of bread made from rye with 20 per cent potato products added; 
the Chemische Zeitung’ reports (somewhat indefinitely) that substances 
may be added to potato flour which will make it sufficiently glutinous 
to hold the carbon dioxid and give a light loaf; 5 per cent of the grain 
flour of bread may be replaced by sucrose or invert sugar.‘ Sugar 
beets’ heated with sodium carbonate and acidified are made eatable 
by men or by stock. A microérganism has been found® which converts 
cellulose, even filter paper, and inorganic salts [(NH,)2SO., MgSO,, 
K,HPQ,, NaCl] into reducing and non-reducing carbohydrates,volatile 
fatty acids, iodine-binding substances and soluble proteins. The organ- 
ism resembles aspergillus; it is widely distributed in the feces of man 

1 The importance of potato meal as food. Lanz, Zt. Spiritusind., 38, 199. 

2 On the use of potato products in breadmaking. Arb. kais. Gesund. 48, 595. 

* Baking without grain flour. Fornet, Chem. Zig. 39, 388. 

* Sucrose and invert sugar as partial substitutes for flour in bread making. Jelinek, Z¢. 
Zuckerind. Bihmen, 39, 281. 

* The use of sugar beets for human food and for fodder. Herzfeld and Fox, Deut. Zucker- 


ind. 39, 885. 
* On the question of cellulose digestion. Ellenberger, Zt. physiol. Chem., 96, 236. 
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and other animals, in organs of ruminants, pigs and horses, in earth, 
straw, and cheese. 

After reading this, one is not surprised to find a nutritive study of 
straw’ which is said to be digested almost without residue by the horse 
and the pig. The straw is heated with 2 to 4 per cent sodium hydroxide, 
the soluble portion washed away, and the rest mixed with 20 per cent 
molasses and 6.6 per cent “digested crude protein.”” The mixture is 
eaten gladly and gives an increase in body weight, a positive calcium 
balance, and a considerable (erheblich) retention of nitrogen. One kilo- 
gram straw plus 20 per cent of molasses gives as much energy as 2.5 
kg. hay or 0.92 kg. oats. 

Blood may be used in bread,* increasing decidedly the food value of 
the product. The blood is kept on ice 24 to 35 hours, filtered, and the 
serum added to the dough together with hydrogen peroxide. The 
oxygen freed by the peroxidase in the serum bleaches and raises the 
dough, thus obviating any unpleasant color and at the same time avoid- 
ing the loss in food value that accompanies the decomposition of carbo- 
hydrate by yeast. 

Two interesting studies of the aging of bread may be inspired by the 
desire to avoid any waste or may be altogether unconnected with pres- 
ent dietary and economic conditions. Conclusions from the first® are that 
light has no influence on staleness, and that aldehydes hinder its develop- 
ment, while ketones have no such power; from the second,” that the 
question is largely one of loss of water in the colloidal system starch- 
water, and that aging is hindered by anything that increases the lique- 
faction of the starch. 

A good deal of work has been done on the digestibility of war bread— 
70 per cent wheat flour, 30 per cent rye." It is so coarse that unless 
well chewed it gives diarrhea. Hyperacidity and tympanites are also 
likely to result from its use but the former can be corrected by baking 
soda (NaHCO;) and the latter by charcoal tablets, according to the 
investigator cited. Réhmann" holds that soldiers’ black bread is prefer- 
able to white bread; it is good for the teeth and cheaper; it makes 

7 The nutritive value of straw. v. Heide et al., Bioch. Zt., 73, 161. 

® Concealing the use of blood in bread. Droste, Chem. Zig., 39, 634. 

* Influence on the development of staleness in bread. Katz, Zt. physiol. Chem., 96, 288 
and 314. 

10 Changes in bread on aging. Neumann, Zt. ges. Getreiden., 6, 119. 


1 War literature. v. Noorden, Ber. ki. Woch., 53, 141. 
12 Concerning the value of whole grain bread. Réhmann, Ber. kl. Wock., 53, 10S. 
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possible the use of German grown rye in the place of foreign wheat. 
He quotes experiments in which dogs and mice have died on white 
bread but have lived on this plus the hulls of the grains or on soldiers’ 
black bread. The difference he claims is due not to essential accessories 
in the cortex but to amino acids present there and absent from the 
endosperm. The use of fine sieves in milling results in the loss of 20 
per cent of dry substance and of 45 per cent of the protein of the whole 
grain. 

The use of yeast in bread has for years been much criticized in Ger- 
many because of the loss of food value involved in its use, but now it 
is found to be a valuable food in itself. One strain has been cultivated 
that is rich in fat: 17 per cent instead of the 4 per cent in ordinary yeast; 
another strain is rich in protein: 54 per cent of the dry plant.“ Of this 
latter, 1 mark will buy 904 calories as compared with 623 calories of 
beef for the same money. The plant grows with great rapidity, 28 
grams dry yeast (100 grams of pressed yeast) forming 88 grams dry 
substance in two days when grown in peptone and sugar. ‘This it was 
that inspired the astounding newspaper stories of an organism dis- 
covered in the trenches that would change sugar into fat and some- 
thing equivalent to meat. The yeast is described as a bright brown 
powder of indifferent taste and caramel-like odor. It is made into two 
sorts of tablets, one of yeast and salt only, to be eaten dry, and the other 
mixed with potato flour to be combined with hot water making a 
palatable and nourishing soup. Schottelius fed it to his own family and 
to prisoners with favorable results, and von Noorden and others have 
confirmed his work. 

Determann“ in Freiburg has published A Critical Study of Vegetarian 
and Meat-poor Diets which is critically reviewed in the Deutsches Archiv 
fiir klinische Medicin. ‘The diet is recommended in a number of dis ases 
—gout, diabetes arterio-sclerosis, ophthalmic goitre, and others, for 
most of which the suggestion is surprising. 

A great deal of information concerning dietary conditions and dietary 
problems in Germany is contained in a study of school luncheons in 
Berlin.” The number of luncheons served each month has increased 
since the war began from 150,000 to over 500,000 and the price, to those 


13 Investigations of food yeast. Schottelius, Deut. med. Woch., 41, no. 28. See also 
Pure Products 11, 459, 486, 564, and Bokorny, Pf. Ar., 89, 473. 

14 Review of the book in Deut. Ar. f. kl. Med., 180, 335. 

46 Studies of Berlin school luncheons. Fendler et al., Ar. f. Hyg., 85, 1. 
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who could pay, from 10 to 15 Pf. partly because of increased cost of 
materials but partly also because a larger meal is now given. The 
plan is to give the child 40 to 50 per cent of the day’s ration, that is, 23 
grams protein, 14 to 24 grams fat, and 114-92 grams carbohydrate, 
but both fat and protein are hard to get. Legumes are scarce and yeast 
is the best source of nitrogen. 


STUDENTS’ CONTRIBUTIONS 
SEEING MOLDS GROW 


A StmupLte ExprertmMeENT THAT May Be TRIED IN THE HOUSEHOLD OR 
IN THE SCHOOL 


MARTHA B. JUDD 


Simmons College 


This paper was suggested by Professor Buchanan’s valuable article on 
Molds in the Home in a former issue of the JOURNAL. 

We all know that molds appear and we are familiar with the fact 
that they seem to thrive best in dark damp places. What some of us 
want to know is how they get all over everything. 

If one has a reading glass which magnifies three to five times, this 
interesting experiment may be tried. 

Experiment: Cut two thicknesses of heavy brown wrapping paper to 
fit the bottom of a soup plate. Moisten the papers by dipping once in 
cold water. Keep them moist by adding one tablespoonful of water at a 
time under the edge of the paper. Place a piece of bread on the paper 
and set the dish on the kitchen table while preparing a meal; after an 
hour or so, cover it with another soup plate and put it in a dark cup- 
board. Look at it two or three times a day to be sure that it is kept 
moist. Soon a few little patches will appear, some with white fuzz, 
some dull green, and others brown, or even salmon colored. Wherever 
there is a spot a mold spore has fallen and is beginning to grow. After 
twenty-four hours, or sometimes even after twelve hours, the spots 
will have changed much in extent, in height, and perhaps in color. 
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As soon as most of the surface of the bread is covered, break off a 
piece where the green mold is, and blow across it. A cloud of greenish 
dust will fly off. Touch the dust and it makes the fingers green. This 
same kind of mold often appears on the end of a lemon, for instance, 
and the powdery dust not only gets all over one lemon but passes from 
it to its neighbors by contact or by being blown through the air. It 
may have blown off a piece of molded lemon rind and floated in the 
air in the kitchen until it happened to fall on the piece of bread. 
This green dust corresponds to the seeds of other plants and like them 
grows, if it has moist food material. 

The salmon colored and brown molds spread in much the same way 
as this green one. 

It is easier to see the different parts of the mold plant in the white, 
fluffy mold. By looking at it closely with the reading glass one finds 
a multitude of white stalks and on the end of each white glistening 
stalk a round black ball or cap. By continued patient watching one 
may see each little rough ball spring open setting free a fine brownish 
dust that a breeze may easily carry a great distance, and each parti- 
cle of which may grow into a new mold patch if it finds suitable lodg- 
ing. This mold shows still another way that molds have of perpetu- 
ating their kind. It is not easy to observe this, but, by breaking the 
bread where the mold is thick and looking closely, one may see that 
each group of stalks grows out from a small runner lying along the 
surface of the bread. So long as food is available these runners grow 
out in every direction. Whenever stalks grow up, the plant anchors 
itself by thread-like portions which, run down into the bread. It is 
these threads which suck up food for the mold to live on and give 
the moldy taste to the bread. A low power microscope will show this 
even more plainly. 

It seems no wonder that molds which have 
runners on top, and millions of spores or seeds all maturing fast and ready 
to fly away on every wind that blows, can easily find lodgment and by 
their growth destroy leather, cloth, and wood as well as our food, and 
that one single mold spore may spoil many dollars’ worth of our pos- 
sessions. 


‘anchors” in the bread, 








FOR THE HOMEMAKER 


A CONVENIENT KITCHEN 


LOUISE STANLEY 


University of Missouri 


In most homes much time is wasted in the preparation of meals. One 
reason for this is that so few of our kitchens are planned conveniently, 
or with any real thought of the work which is to be done there. 

The kitchen should be compact in order to eliminate extra steps. 
The equipment should be grouped on the basis of the different kinds 
of work to be carried out. There should be a place for everything 
and each utensil should be kept in its place. The place for each thing 
should be, as far as possible, the place at which it will normally be 
used. All of the equipment should be selected with the idea of re- 
quiring the least possible amount of care. Built-in furniture decreases 
care by eliminating floor space and leaving no place behind for the 
accumulation of dust and dirt. If the furniture cannot be extended to 
the floor, sufficient space should be left below to allow for easy cleaning. 
There should be no unnecessary angles, and all surfaces should be as 
impervious to grease as possible, while at the same time of such 
material that they can be cleaned easily with soap and water. 

The kitchen illustrated was planned with these thoughts in mind. 
In construction it is perfectly simple. In use it has proved to be a 
great saver of time from the standpoint of the preparation of the meal, 
the serving of the meal, and the clearing up afterwards—always an 
important feature. The principal points which make for convenience 
in this particular case are listed below. 

The work table is easily accessible to the refrigerator, sink, and stove. 
The utensils and supplies most frequently used are grouped just above 
and below it. The side of the work table near the refrigerator is suffi- 
ciently protected from the stove to make it available for work with 
pastry. 

The pass window from the kitchen to the dining room opens on the 
wide shelf at one side of the stove. In this way the meal may be served 
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in one trip from the kitchen if everything is put in place before leaving 
the kitchen. Through this same window the soiled dishes may be re- 
turned to the kitchen. 

The arrangement of sink and drain boards is such that the dishes may 
be disposed of with the least possible amount of handling. 

The built-in china press between the two rooms, placed just over the 
drainboard and the shelf referred to above, is a great convenience. In 
it the dishes may be placed after they are dried, and since they are reached 

sii tale Fe with equal ease from either 
| room, they are then available 
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the kitchen, is in a protected 


1, Laundry chute from upstairs with openingin  orner. It is arranged with 
kitchen; 2, sink with drain either side—under the 
drain boards are cupboards to the floor; 3, china 
closet accessible from both sides; 4, shelf for man does not have to come in- 


kitchen stove; 5, garbage receptacle with door on to the kitchen, and can leave 

porch; 6, built-in cabinet; 7, drop shelf; 8, ice . ‘ ys 

en ih: cates bene ice when the family is away. 
In cold weather this door 


an outside icer so that the ice 


may be left open, keeping the refrigerator at the temperature of the out- 
side air if that is desired. The refrigerator is raised from the floor to 
facilitate cleaning and the drain is connected with a pipe leading to 
an outside drain. 

There is a minimum of floor space. Even the stove is built up on a 
solid base to avoid the dust trap which usually exists in the space 
underneath. 
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A TRIUMPH OF SCIENTIFIC HOUSEKEEPING 
SARAH T. BARROWS 
Assistant Professor of German, Ohio State University 


Not the least important of the victories of the war is that won by the 
housewife over the dread foe, hunger. As I was in Germany during the 
first year of the war I had the best opportunities to test the genuineness 
of such a victory, and I can say truthfully that I had, during the entire 
year and in the five cities that I visited in that year, plenty of good, 
wholesome food, and that the cost of living for me was not appreciably 
raised. I will not say that we always had all of the things to eat that 
we had been accustomed to have before the war, nor that we always 
had just what we might have preferred. As soon, however, as some 
article of food became scarce, a substitute was found for it, so that its 
loss was hardly noticed. 

As the Germans saw themselves more and more cut off from the out- 
side world and realized that they must depend for food on the supplies 
that were already on hand, or that could be produced in the country 
itself, they resolutely set themselves to work upon the problem of the 
conservation of the food supply. Proclamations were issued by the 
authorities, warning the people to be economical in the use of food. 
Newspapers, day after day, reminded their readers of the critical situ- 
ation. Attractive posters were printed to be hung up in every kitchen, 
calling the cook’s attention especially to certain very necessary econ- 
omies. The use of certain articles of food, such as flour and cereals, 
and afterward veal, cream, and other things was restricted by the 
government. 

It was necessary, therefore, to make out the daily bills of fare on an 
entirely new basis, and this was the problem that the women had to 
solve and did solve with such admirable results. Careful menus were 
worked out, furnishing balanced rations, and using the food materials 
that were available. These were of different sorts, suitable for families 
of varying incomes. Of course, the families in better circumstances did 
not need these instructions so much, as their larder could contain a 
larger variety of foods, and they could afford to pay for experts in the 
preparation and combining of dishes; but for the poorer people, these 
suggestions were invaluable. Little booklets were issued explaining why 
economy was necessary, what food elements must be supplied to the 
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human body, and how these elements were to be found. Bills of fare for 
several days were given, with directions for cooking the food and esti- 
mates of the cost for a given number of people. 

I have beside me a week’s bill of fare, for four persons, allowing for 
two days without meat. Here is the menu for Sunday: 





Dinner 
marks 
IR sac nce nine eeceesnienseense adh puenieeetneenoesa yes 83 
Veal a la mode, cauliflower, and potatoes ................ cece cece eee eeee 2.30 
2.43 

Supper 
I can cbc ach CHaN ue aNaaNweT dh caee sina kesbhatnwieeduhs .38 
itis: Joe cana canons mete ean ees ja witindinine eee weaaele .40 
78 


A recipe for each of these dishes is given, with exact amounts and cost 
of each ingredient. This is an unusually expensive day, as the Sunday 
dinner the world over is generally somewhat more elaborate than on 
week days. The average cost of the meals according to this weeks’ 
menu is about 2 marks, or fifty cents a day. The following day’s meals 
cost about thirty-five cents: 





Dinner 
marks 
EEE Pepe eRe ee tte J iviteenshueynses ise eee 35 
ar ciuka pea neds w ashen Rind send desu eneeeauaen ma 45 
.80 

Supper 
TS eo ae ou eas on a Lae ae sa Riae aucdiwlw ee é 37 
: 40 


In the little booklets that I have are recipes for cooking cheap cuts 
of meat, salt fish, various dishes to be used as substitutes for meat, 
cakes with rye and potato flour. The use of wheat flour for cake was 
forbidden by the government early in the war, but as there was an abund- 
ance of sugar on hand, the people were encouraged to eat sweets and to 
make cakes and puddings, substituting other kinds of flour. As there 
was a shortage of butter, the people were advised to make marmalades 
and fruit butters, and directions for making these at slight cost were 
given. I bought a glass of the fruit butter out of curiosity to see what 
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could be made at the rate of about ten cents a pound, and it was really 
very eatable. In the following recipe carrots are used in making orange 
marmalade, at a cost of less than four cents a pound: 5 pounds of carrots, 
5 oranges, 5 pounds of sugar. I did not try this marmalade but I can 
well believe that a hungry child would find it very good. 

Of course the article of food that really saved the day was the potato, 
grown in great quantities in Germany, and a great favorite with the 
German people. Potatoes to a great extent took the place of the bread, 
which could now be obtained only in small quantities. I was in Berlin 
when the bread tickets first went into operation the last winter of 1914— 
1915. The first tickets were of an experimental nature, and when it 
was found that the amount of bread allowed each person was more than 
the average person needed, the rations were decreased. As it worked 
out at first in Berlin, each person had what amounted to about seven 
slices of ‘war bread” a day. Later on, the supply was cut down so that 
it was only about five slices a day per person, though special arrange- 
ments were made to increase the allowance for day laborers or people 
who for some reason needed more bread. As far as my own personal 
experience goes, my housewife served such careful combinations of food 
that I never felt the need of more bread, and in fact seldom ate my 
entire share. The “war bread” is very nourishing indeed and one slice 
goes a long way. The following recipe for “war bread”’ is given in one 
of the War Cook Books: 


23 kg. rye flour 4 liter water 
25 grams yeast 100 grams bread dough (sauer-teig) 
1 kg. potatoes salt 


Caraway seeds 


A sponge is made the evening before by stirring together the dough, 
the yeast, the water and part of the rye flour. It is then covered and 
put into a warm place to rise over night. 

The next morning the rest of the flour and the warm potatoes, which 
have been put through a ricer, are added, and the dough is kneaded about 
half an hour. Then two loaves are formed, which are covered and put 
away to rise until cracks appear on the surface. The bread is then put 
into the oven and baked one hour in a moderate oven. 

In the first months of the war, rice and macaroni were used largely to 
help make up for the lack of bread, but as the circle was drawn closer 
and closer around Germany the importation of these articles almost 
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ceased and the people had to depend more and more on potatoes. The 
fact therefore that the dealers kept back the stores of potatoes in order 
to get higher prices for them has worked a terrible hardship, and the 
announcement that the government is to issue tickets for potatoes now 
will undoubtedly be greeted with general rejoicing. The incompre- 
hensible thing is that it was not done long ago. 

Possibly a concrete example of a day’s meals as we had them last 
summer may be of interest. Breakfast consisted, as usual, of coffee and 
rolls. I chose to have the larger part of my allowance of bread for 
breakfast, and was given every morning three small rolls, made, accord- 
ing to prescription, of part rye and wheat flour, and baked the day before, 
for the government, soon after Christmas, put a stop to the fresh morn- 
ing rolls that we who have lived on the continent have learned to expect. 
I was given plenty of butter and marmalade. For dinner we always 
had soup, followed by a roast or steak, with potatoes or rice and a fresh 
vegetable, and for dessert, a pudding of rice or potato flour, a fruit tart, 
or fresh fruit. For supper, eggs or cold meat with potatoes warmed 
over in some way, and either fruit or bread and cheese for dessert. 
As there was an abundance of everything on the table, it is easy to see 
that I was in no danger of being starved. For this I really paid less than 
in normal times, as there were then no tourists in Germany, and for 
the stranger the cost of living had not risen seriously. 

The work for the conservation of food was done principally under 
the direction of the ‘‘ Nationaler Frauendienst” or “‘Women’s National 
Relief,”’ with the help of chemists and dietitians. Public lectures and 
food demonstrations were given in all cities, and offices were maintained 
where cook books and menus could be obtained, as well as samples of 
the cakes, fruit butters, and other new kinds of food that were recom- 
mended. This office was also in some cases a kind of women’s exchange, 
and was open at all times to women who were in need of advice on the 
subject of Home Economics. 

Of course there are always people who complain of hardships, and 
who are more interested in their personal comfort than in the welfare 
of the public; but it was my observation that the most of the German 
women took a kind of pleasure in this battle with starvation, as they 
had the feeling that they too, as well as the men in the trenches, were 
doing their part in the defense of their country. And certain it is that 
without the efficient codperation of the housekeepers the sacrifices of 
the men would have been of no avail. 
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IS THE GROCER OR THE CUSTOMER DISHONEST? 
PERCIVAL FASSIG 


We admit that there are honest and dishonest men in all walks of 
life, but it is questionable if any business man has more with which to 
contend, more favors to grant, or whether there is anyone of whom 
more advantage is taken than the grocer or the keeper of the “general 
store.” It seems as if the people at large have the wrong conception 
of that line of business—no doubt they never give it consideration, but 
thoughtlessly ask favors of the grocer that they would not ask of any- 
body else. 

Perhaps, after thinking the matter over a bit, you will say, “It’s his 
own fault—why does he grant them?” And the very next instant, 
should you call up your grocer, you would feel offended if he refused 
to send you two dollars until, say, your husband returns. Competi- 
tion is so keen and grocery stores are so plentiful that the grocer must, 
or thinks he must, accommodate everyone who pays his bills. Now it 
often happens that such loans are not returned for two, three, or more 
weeks. Would anyone think of going to a bank or to any other busi- 
ness man for such an accommodation without paying for it? Isn’t 
the grocer entitled to some compensation in such cases? 

We know that the furniture dealer often sends certain pieces of furni- 
ture on approval that are in fact used in entertaining and then returned; 
and that the dry-goods merchant furnishes many articles of wearing 
apparel that are returned after they have graced “‘milady”’ at a recep- 
tion. In those cases the dealers at least receive their goods back; but 
the grocer must often give credit without the return of the goods. 

A few illustrations will best show what advantage may be taken of a 
grocer by his customers. No doubt, there will be many who will look 
upon these instances with skepticism; but there will be many who will 
realize for the first time how unreasonable they have been. Women, 
as a rule, do not wish to take advantage of anyone. Still there are many 
who will not report an error when made in their favor, but will look 
upon the grocer as dishonest should he unconsciously make a mistake 
in his own favor. They will retain articles delivered to their homes 
through error and not pay for them. In most cases, the subject has 
not been presented to them in a forcible manner so that they can 
see their folly. 
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At today’s prices and the cost of doing business, a groceryman must 
have a profit on each sale, if he desires to continue in business. And 
he must be honest with his customers, if he would retain them. In the 
long past, he could make up on one sale what he lost on another—but 
not today, although it is attempted by some. 

Let us take the average woman ordering over the phone. How many 
women know how to place an order for what they actually want? It 
frequently happens that they order one thing when they want another; 
this is especially true in cuts of meat. No matter who is at fault in such 
cases, the article is returned and an immediate exchange demanded. 
Instead of going to the grocery or meat market once or twice and getting 
an idea of how to order or what the store carries, they feel that the 
grocer should assume‘ail responsibility. This costs money and some- 
one must pay for it. It also causes disappointments, chargeable, in 
nine cases out of every ten, to the woman ordering, though you can 
not make her believe it. 

There are cases, and many of them, where meats have been neg- 
lected after delivery: left in the paper for a long time, or in a warm 
kitchen; or the cooking utensils were not properly cleaned; or inferior lard 
was used. In almost every such case the grocer is accused of sending 
spoiled meat and is requested to give credit. It is not infrequent that 
the meats were not used until the day following delivery, no attention 
having been given them during the interval. These are actual losses, 
not only of the article itself but of the time in delivering, for which the 
grocer is not responsible. Meats are perishable and should be given 
immediate attention upon delivery. They should be removed from the 
paper and placed in a cool, clean place. 

Furthermore, the ‘“‘return habit”? has such a hold on some women 
that they seem to place orders simply to return the goods. A grocer 
had a small lot of specked apples which he sold to a woman at a greatly 
reduced price. No sooner were the apples delivered, than she called 
up and directed that they be sent for at once. The apples were not 
called for until the afternoon, and when the boy asked for them, the 
apples could not be found. ‘‘ Why,” said she, “the children have eaten 
them.” No, she did not ask for credit; but she did not offer to pay for 
the time lost by the boy. 

One old lady bought six bananas in the morning and placed them 
outside in the shade. It was in the fall of the year and during the : ight 
there was frost. The next morning the bananas turned black. Those 
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bananas were returned to the grocer and credit demanded. What could 
he do? Had he refused credit, he would not only have lost the cus- 
tomer but, as she owed an account, she would have deducted from the 
bill the amount charged for the bananas. Another woman bought a 
dozen oranges. Six days after she bought them she returned three and 
requested credit. It was granted. 

These are not exceptional cases; they come up day after day, and add 
unnecessarily to the grocer’s running expenses for which somebody must 
pay. 

Another case comes to mind: A woman ordered a quart of oysters, 
and shortly after delivery she called up and requested the grocer to send 
for them as the oysters were spoiled. When the grocer told her “There 
must be some mistake, the oysters still on hand could not be better;”’ 
she replied “‘ They are toodark in color to be good.” In otherwords, she 
knew absolutely nothing about oysters and did not want to learn. 

Now and then you run across cases where women order and after 
delivery find that they can do without—the family has been invited out 
for a meal, a neighbor has sent in a gift offering, or father has brought 
in a few things from the farm. In such cases the grocer is called over 
the phone and requested to send for the goods. Or, perhaps the woman 
from the farm came in late and then the grocer hears over the phone 
“Mrs. Jones will not need the butter and eggs you delivered this morn- 
ing; and won’t you please call for them? Don’t forget to give us credit.” 

Some years ago there was a flood scare and many families laid in sup- 
plies to last a week or more. One woman, who seldom did any bak- 
ing, ordered a large sack of flour. As the flood did not interfere with the 
delivery of supplies, the flour was not used. A month later she re- 
quested the grocer to call for the flour as she could not use it. And 
that woman was the wife of an ex-grocer. 

Undoubtedly, a grocer’s greatest expense is that of delivery. The 
matter of having goods delivered has gone beyond all reason. Of course, 
it is the merchant’s fault; in his anxiety for business he encourages this 
waste. A few years ago persons went to the store, selected what they 
wanted, and took the articles with them. Now orders are solicited and 
given over the telephone. Consequently, it is not uncommon for a 
woman at a distance to request the delivery of a single spool of thread, 
or a cake of yeast, or a bar of soap, or a loaf of bread, or a pint of milk. 
It is not infrequent that there is a boy or girl in the house at the time, 
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who could easily make the trip to the store for the article desired, but 
habit makes the customer call on the grocer to deliver the article. 

Why, one must sell twelve spools of thread in order to receive a gross 
profit of ten cents. Do you realize what that means? It means that 
thread is handled as an accommodation by the ‘“‘general store,’ and 
when it is delivered without other goods it is handled at a decided loss. 

Now let us turn to another side of the grocer’s trials—the most dis- 
heartening, because advantage is taken of him and he not only loses a 
customer but makes an enemy. Remember, that such cases are not 
infrequent. For one reason or another the wife opens an account with- 
out the knowledge of her husband, though he has given her money with 
which to pay as she goes. 

In one case, the husband was building a row of flats and the wife told 
the grocer that until the flats were rented her husband would be short 
vf money, but that she would keep the account down, paying some 
every two weeks. She did at first, then the intervals became longer. 
When finally the flats were rented and the grocery bill was rather large, 
she was asked for money. The wife pleaded not to take the matter to 
her husband as he had given her money with which to make her pur- 
chases. ‘“‘Why did you let me run an account? You should have 
stopped me before it got so large.”” That was the thanks to the grocer 
for extending the favor. ; 

In another case the husband had a good position, and the grocer 
permitted the wife to open an account. After the account had reached 
a point close to two hundred dollars (through the wife’s promises and 
excuses), the husband and wife came into the store one evening and 
made a few purchases. The clerk asked if the purchases should be 
charged to their account. Whereupon, the husband became indignant 
and said he had no account. When he learned the truth there was 
areal scene inthatstore. The husband paid the account in time, but the 
grocer gained nothing; he lost the interest on the money and he lost the 
customers. 

In many ways the best solution of the charge and delivery problem 
is that adopted by some of the western stores; i.e., to charge an addi- 
tional 5 per cent for each account carried and another 5 per cent for each 
article delivered. This no doubt encourages cash payments and the 
carrying of purchases. Should not those who pay cash and save the 
grocer the cost of delivery receive the benefit? 
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A CONTRIBUTION TO EXACTNESS IN COOKERY 


It is extremely important that the busy housewife, for whom cooking 
is but one of many interests, should accumulate a few recipes that are 
so exact that failure to attain a certain result is impossible. 

In reality how few are the dishes that appear on the average table! 
The method of preparing them should be made not only exact but 
beyond the possibility of improvement when agreement has been reached 
as to the character of the dish desired and the money to be expended 
for it. 

The following is submitted as suggestive of tests that might be applied 
to recipes for standard dishes. 

It would be interesting to compare what has been found helpful in 
this direction by other housekeepers. 


FOURTEEN QUESTIONS TO ASK CONCERNING A RECIPE 


1. Approximate cost of ingredients, with date and locality. 

2. List of ingredients given in the order used. 

3. Method of cooking. Time of heat application, and temperature 
used. 

4. Time required to mix and cook. 

5. Amount resulting, by weight or measure. 

6. How many persons served? State whether used as part of several 
courses or as the main dish of a simple meal. 

7. Standards. How should the dish look and taste? Has it a dis- 
tinct and agreeable flavor? How does it compare with the best com- 
mercial product? 

8. Is it liked continuously in one or more families so that it becomes 
a “standby?” 

9. The keeping qualities when properly cared for, as cake kept in a 
closed can, or a boiled ham at 50°F. 

10. With what other foods should the dish be served? 

11. Can the dish be cooked in advance and kept hot or reheated with- 
out loss of flavor? (Of importance in entertaining when one has limited 
service. ) 

12. How may the dish be spoiled, or of what must the cook beware? 
Illustration: quality of materials, measures, etc. 

13. What substitutes may be made in materials if necessity requires 
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and what is the effect on the result? As in cake baking, water for 
milk, or sweet milk for sour, different nuts or flavors. 

14. Suggestions for improvement in materials or method. Coulda 
better dish filling the same purpose be made with the same time and 
money? 


ILLUSTRATION: LEMON COOKIES 


1. Cost of ingredients, 27 cents in December, 1915, Baltimore, Md. 

2. Ingredients. } pound or } cup butter (less 1 tablespoon), ? cup 
fine granulated sugar, 1 large egg or two yolks, 1} cups flour plus 2 table- 
spoons sifted with 1 level teaspoon soda, grated rind of 1 lemon or $ 
orange and } cup lemon juice, 1 tablespoon molasses, } teaspoon salt 
if butter is unsalted. One raisin or nut meat on each cooky. 

3. A hot oven, 350°F. to 400°F. 

4. Time, nearly one hour: to save time cookies are dropped by tea- 
spoonful, not rolled. 

5. 1} pound, or 30-35 cookies. 

6. 12 to 15 people, for dessert. 

7. They should be crinkly or irregular of surface, of perfect light 
brown, coarse grained and tender. Of decided flavor—not of spice, 
but of fruit. 

8. Yes. 

9. Several weeks in tin box without hardening. 

10. As dessert with fruit or with afternoon tea. 

11. Yes. 

12. By using coarse sugar, or too much butter, or too little flour; 
careless baking. 

13. 2 yolks make cake more tender. 

14. For result described, none. 








EDITORIALS. 


The Smith-Hughes Bill. The secretary of the National Society for 
the Promotion of Industrial Education sends out the following request 
under the date of August 11: 


The Smith-Hughes Vocational Education Bill passed the Senate, July 31, 
by an unanimous vote. 

This gives the Bill greatly increased standing and interest in the House. 
It can be finally passed in the House before Congress adjourns, if the friends 
of the measure will speak their desire with sufficient force at this time. 

Will you once more write all your Congressmen (not Senators), asking them 
to do their best to get it passed at this session. Although there is not a quorum 
in the House just now, a call has been sent out and there will probably be 
one in a very short time. 

A point which may well be made is this—The passing of the Child Labor 
Bill will pull out of industry more than 200,000 children. It is imperative 
that these children be given opportunities for vocational training so that 
they may become well equipped wage-earners when they reach the age which 
will permit them to re-enter industry. Add any other points you may wish. 

Please help on this final pull by writing just a brief note to all your Con- 
gressmen. Get others to do so. 

Here is an opportunity for a service to our country, the benefits of which 
can not be over estimated. 


Will not all the readers of the JouRNAL respond immediately to this 
request? The American Home Economics Association has over and 
over again expressed its approval of this Bill, by resolutions and other- 
wise. 


A Press Notice. It is not often that the daily press so well inter- 
prets the purpose of an association of the type of our own as is done in 
the following article that appeared in the Chicago News and other 
papers last month. 


TAKING HOME MANAGEMENT SERIOUSLY 


Eight years ago the American Home Economics Association was organized 
as an outgrowth of a special conference. Its president is a woman professor 
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at Cornell University; its three vice-presidents are of the Universities of Chi- 
cago, Wisconsin and Columbia, and its treasurer is of Harvard. 

With such backing it is not surprising that the association is active in mak- 
ing studies and publishing the findings of its investigators. 

The association has a helpful purpose—“to improve the conditions of liv- 
ing in the home, the institutional household and the community.” In every 
day language, it tries to make home living better and to improve the man- 
agement of hospitals, homes for old people, restaurants and hotels. 

A monthly magazine is published by the association—the JOURNAL OF 
Home Economics. In it appear thoughtful papers by members of the asso- 
ciation and by other students of the subject. 

It is what we have come to call a “high-brow” effort to solve a problem that 
is furthest from concerning most deeply the “high-brow” section of our 
population. 

What the college professors can do is to start the rest of us thinking about 
the management of our own homes. What they can’t do is to offer to you 
and to me the sure answer to our question “How can we live better on our 
income?” 

To tackle home economics in any other way than by the “laboratory method” 
is to invite failure. The college experts knew this. They want to get down 
to facts in every case. They want data—masses of it, streams of it. They 
want to know what you and all your neighbors are doing and saying and 
thinking about this problem of home management. 

How about co-operating with this American Home Economics Association? 
Why not find out whether it has anything of interest to you? Why not find 
out if you can help along its work? 


The address of the president and secretary were given and already 
there have been a number of letters received in response. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Miss Catherine MacKay, head of the department of Home Eco- 
nomics oJ the Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanics Arts 
has been chosen president of the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion for the coming year. 








BOOKS AND LITERATURE 


Any book or periodical mentioned in this department may be obtained through the 
Journat or Home Economics if the Journal price is listed. 


Principles of Health Control. Francis M. 
Watters. New York: D. C. Heath and 
Company, 1916, pp. 476. $1.50. By 
mail of the Journal $1.61. 

At last the era of “the new hygiene” has 
begun to affect school books and teaching. 
The plan of this book is an interesting one. 
It outlines very rapidly some of the essential 
conceptions of physiology, but passes on at 
once to the subject matter of hygiene. 
Many of its suggestions are invaluable. The 
use, by the student, of a “Health Record 
Outline” (somewhat after the fashion of a 
score card, but with no figures attached) is 
one of them; the discussion in connection 
with the “Daily Health Regime,” another; 
the suggestions given as to the effect of dif- 
ferent shapes of chairs and of shoe lasts upon 
body development, another. 

Many of the suggestions given under 
“Health Work” are exceedingly practicable. 
Why should not the students in a hygiene class 
learn the value of urine analysis and blood 
pressure tests, of Hodge fly traps and of 
exercises for preventing constipation, by try- 
ing these things for themselves or on them- 
selves, under the direction of an expert? 

It is, of course, difficult to cover the large 
field of science and technology required by 
a treatise on hygiene—however brief—which 
undertakes to be really practical. Small 
wonder that misconceptions and inaccura- 
cies occasionally appear. In the opinion of 
the reviewer, such are found, for instance, 
in the discussion as to the “need for those 
lacking in bodily vigor” to “‘con- 
fine themselves to purin-free substances” (in 
the diet), in spite of the footnote which con- 
siderably modifies this statement. Yet, 
after all, the picking of flaws in a work 
marked by so many original and invaluable 
features, so successful in the undertaking of 


presenting the subject of health control in 
the positive as well as in the negative phase, 
is but an ungrateful task. 

Minna DENTON. 


Feterita. By J. C. Summers. Oper. Mil- 
ler, 20, 1915, No. 1, pp. 42-44, figs. 4. 


Some baking tests are reported which 
were made upon dough prepared with fet- 
erita flour alone; upon others prepared 
with a mixture of 50 per cent of feterita 
flour and 50 per cent of soft wheat flour; 
and others with 50 per cent of feterita 
flour and 50 per cent of hard spring wheat 
flour as well as comparative baking tests 
with soft wheat alone and hard spring wheat 
flour alone. 

The feterita, it is stated, is soft and breaks 
up badly in scouring and milling. The 
flour is of a dark red color and contains no 
gluten, which accounts for the poor volume 
of the loaves made from it. Bread made 
from feterita flour alone was heavy and had 
a poor texture as well as a poor color. The 
bread made from feterita and wheat was 
somewhat better in quality, but also some- 
what heavy and poor in texture. Pan- 
cakes and gems made from feterita flour 
alone were heavy and had a flat taste. 
Gems and pancakes made from the feterita 
flour and wheat flour were of good quality 
and had only a slightly flat taste which was 
easily overcome by the use of sirup and 
spices. 


Kansas Flours—Chemical, Baking, and Stor- 
age Tests. By C. O. Swanson, J. T. 
Witiarp and L. A. Fitz. Kansas Sta. 
Bul. 202, 1915, pp. 135, figs. 21. 

In the first part of this bulletin the equip- 
ment used and methods followed in baking 
tests are described in detail. 
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The second part of the publication gives 
the results of baking tests and chemical 
analyses. 

The third part of the bulletin presents the 
results of a study of the chemical compo- 
sition and baking qualities of 19 flours from 
a four-break mill, and 26 samples from a 
five-break mill. 

In the fourth part of the publication is 
considered the effect of storage upon flour 
as determined by chemical analyses and 
baking tests. The work, which extended 
Over several seasons, showed that, on stor- 
age, flours may lose 2 per cent of their origi- 
nal weight, the loss being mostly one of 
hygroscopic water. Chemical composition 
and baking qualities are otherwise very 
little affected by storage. 


Proso and Kaoliang as Table Foods. South 
Dakota Sta. Bul. 158, 1915, No. 147-176, 
figs. 2. 


General information is given by N. E. 
Hansen, regarding the history, cultivation, 
and milling of different varieties of these 
grains novel to the United States. The 
publication also contains the results of an 
investigation of their use as food by Nola 
K. Fromme. Proso is practically unused 
in America as a food, but in Russia and 
India it has been so used for some time. 
The grain may be used whole, ground into 
a meal, or finely ground into flour. Reci- 
pes and suggestions for its use in cookery 
are given. Information is also included 
regarding the use of kaoliang as food (it be- 
ing compared with grain sorghums), and a 
number of recipes similar to those for corn 
meal or Kafir flour. 


The Nutritive Value of the Avocado. 
E. Jarra. California Sta. Bul. 
1915, pp. 395-402, figs. 2. 


By M. 
254, 


This paper reports the results of the 
chemical analysis of 28 varieties of the 
avocado. The approximate percentage com- 
position of the edible portion is as follows: 
water, 69; protein, 2; fat, 20; carbohydrate, 
7; and ash, 1 percent. The protein and ash 
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found were greater, the amount of carbo- 
hydrate about one-half that found in most 
fresh fruit, and the fat very much greater. 
The value of the avocado as food is due very 
largely to its high fat content, which is 
higher than that of the average olive. It is 
assumed by the author that the avocado is 
quite thoroughly digestible. 


[Popular nutrition bulletins.) Bul. Univ. 
Tex., 1914, Nos. 333, pp. 29; 342, pp. 
20; 344, pp. 12; 345, pp. 12; 347, pp. 19; 
350, pp. 13; 366, pp. 20. 


This series contains a number of popular 
bulletins among which are the following 
which would be of interest to housekeepers 
or to those engaged in extension work in 
Home Economics: The Principles of Menu 
Making, by Anna E. Richardson; Food for 
Growing Children; Cooking Tough Meats; 
and The Uses of Foods and the Proper 
Balancing of the Diet, by Jessie P. Rich; 
Meat, Its Value as Food, and Its Proper 
Preparation, prepared by the Division of 
Home Welfare, Department of Extension, 
University of Texas; The Irish Potato; and 
Nuts and Their Uses as Food, by Jessie P. 
Rich. 


A Standard Dietary for an Orphanage. 
By Ave.te S. Jarra. Sacramento, Cal.: 
State Printing Office, 1914, pp. 28. 


This publication suggests so called stand- 
ard dietaries for children from 8 to 12 years 
old, for alternate weeks in the month, as 
well as a few extra menus for variety. 


Retail Prices, 1907 to December, 1914. U.S. 
Dept. Labor, Bur. Labor Statis. Bul. 156, 
1915, pp. 397. 


This bulletin, which is Publication No. 14 
of the Retail Prices and Cost of Living 
series, consists of a compilation of statisti- 
cal data regarding the relative prices of 15 
articles of food in a number of different 
cities, for the years from 1907 to 1914, in- 
clusive. Data are also given regarding 
bread weights and the prices of coal and 
gas for household use. 
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Determination of Stearic Acid in Butter Fat. E. B. Holland, J. C. Reed, and J. P. 
Buckley, Jr., Jour. Agr. Research, 6 (1916), no. 3, pp. 101-113, figs. 2. 

Respiration Experiments With Sweet Potatoes. H. Hasselbring and L. A. Hawkins, 
Jour. Agr. Research, 5 (1915), no. 12, pp. 509-517. 

The Caloric Side of the Food Question. H. B. Wood, Amer. Cookery, 20 (1916), no. 10, 
pp. 780-782. 

Mealtime In the Wilderness. A. Fullerton, Amer. Cookery, 20 (1916), no. 10, pp. 783, 
784. Summary of data on food requirements of some explorers. 

The Avocado and Ways of Using It. Mary R. Gray, Amer. Cookery, 20 (1916), no. 8, 
pp. 623, 624. 

Leaf Vegetables, and How to Cook Them. C. H. Senn, Jour. Roy. Hort. Soc. [London], 
41 (1916), no. 3, pp. 436-444. 

Concerning the Identity of the Proteins Extracted from Wheat Flour by the Usual Sol- 
vents. C. H. Bailey and M. J. Blish, Jour. Biol. Chem., 23 (1915), no. 1, pp. 345-357. 

A Method for the Determination of the Strength and Baking Qualities of Wheat Flour. 
C. H. Bailey, Jour. Indus. and Engin. Chem., 8 (1916), no. 1, pp. 53-57, figs. 2; Oper. Miller, 
21 (1916), no. 2, pp. 104-106, figs. 2. 

The Utilization of Bones for Food. G. Morpurgo, Osterr. Chem. Zig., 18, (1915), no. 16, 
p. 139; abs. in Exp. Sta. Record, 34 (1916), no. 7, pp. 659, 660. 

The Influence of Salts on the Amylolytic Ferments of Bread. J. Effront, Monit. Sci., 
5 ser., 6 (1916), I, no. 889, pp. 5-12. 


HYGIENE AND SANITATION 


Effect of Pasteurization on Mold Spores. C. Thom and S. H. Ayers, Jour. Agr. Re- 
search, 6 (1916), no. 4, pp. 153-1066, figs. 3. 

Modern Air—Facts Relating to Air and Ventilation in Relation to Health. J. F. Norton, 
Sci. Amer. Supplement, 83 (1916), no. 2113, p. 10. 

Manual of the Laws Relating to the Public Health. Boston: Wright & Potter Printing 
Co., 1915, pp. XIV + 260. 

Rural Sanitation: Definition, Field, Principles, Methods, and Costs. W. S. Rankin, 
Amer. Jour. Pub. Health, 6 (1916), no. 6, pp. 554-558. 

The Present Status of the Score Card of Milk Quality. H. A. Harding, Amer. Jour. 
Pub. Health, 6 (1916), no. 6, p. 562. 

Some Observations on Causes of High Bacterial Counts in Market Milk. H. D. Pease, 
Amer. Jour. Pub. Health, 6 (1916), no. 6, pp. 563-568. 

Bacterial Testing Versus Dairy Inspection. C. E. North, Amer. Jour. Pub. Health, 6 
(1916), no. 6, pp. 569-578. 

Recent Advances in Our Knowledge of the Infectious Diseases. A. Arkin, Amer. Jour. 
Pub. Health, 6 (1916), no. 4, pp. 323-333. 

Colon Bacteria and Streptococci and Their Significance in Milk. L. A. Rodgers, W. M. 
Clark, and Alice C. Evans, Amer. Jour. Pub. Health, 6 (1916), no. 4, pp. 374-380, figs. 5. 

The Bacteria of Milk Freshly Drawn from Normal Udders. Alice C. Evans, Jour. In- 
fect. Diseases, 18 (1916), no. 5, pp. 437-476. 
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The Prevention of Minor Infectious Diseases. A. E. R. Weaver, Jour. Roy. Sanit. 
Inst., 36 (1915), no. 9, pp. 382-390. 

The Relative Resistance to Infection of Raw, Pasteurized, and Boiled Milk. Lucy D. 
Cripps and J. E. Purvis, Jour. Roy. Sanit. Inst., 36 (1915), no. 9, pp. 391-393. 

The Etiology of Common Colds. G. B. Foster, Jour. Amer. Med. Assoc., 66 (1916), no. 
16, pp. 1180-1183, fig. 1. 

Cold in the Head. Jour. Amer. Med. Assoc., 66 (1916), no. 16, pp. 1201, 1202. 

Investigation into the Relationship of Flies and Diarrheal Disease in Children under 
One Year of Age in New York City. P. S. Platt, Amer. Jour. Pub. Health, 6 (1916), no. 
2, pp. 143-155. 

The Ammonical Diaper in Infants and Young Children. J. Zahorsky, Amer. Jour. Dis- 
eases Children, 10 (1915), no. 6, pp. 436-444. 

Effects of Refrigeration upon the Larve of Trichinella Spiralis. B. H. Ransom, Jour. 
Agr. Research, 5 (1916), no. 18, pp. 819-854. 

Remarks on “Colds” and the Influence of the Atmosphere on the Nasal Mucous Mem- 
brane. L. Hill, Brit. Med. Jour., 1916, no. 2885, pp. 541-543. 

Social Aspects of Industrial Hygiene. D. B. Armstrong, Amer. Jour. Pub. Health, 6 
(1916), no. 6, pp. 546-553. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND NUTRITION 


Clothing As a Factor in the Production of Heat Stasis. W. B. McClure and L. W. 
Sauer, Amer. Jour. Diseases Children, 9 (1915), p. 490. 

The Influence of Clothing on the Surface Temperature of Infants. W. B. McClure 
and L. W. Sauer, Amer. Jour. Diseases Children, 10 (1915), no. 6, pp. 425-435, figs. 2. 

International Catalogue of Scientific Literature. Q—Physiology. QR—Serum Phys- 
iology. Internat. Cat. Sci. Lit., 11 (1915), pp. VIII + 892, 148 + 30. 

The Nutritive Value of Boiled Milk. Amy L. Daniels, Sylvia Stuessy, and Emma 
Francis. Amer. Jour. Diseases Children, 11 (1916), no. 1, pp. 45-54, figs. 8. 

Gastro-Intestinal Studies. X, An Investigation of the Gastric Residuum in Over 100 
Normal Cases. C. C. Fowler, M. E. Rehfuss, and P. B. Hawk, Jour. Amer. Med, Assoc., 
65 (1915), no. 12, pp. 1021-1025, figs. 7. 

Gastro-Intestinal Studies. XI, Studies on the Relative Digestibility and Utilization 
by the Human Body of Lard and Hydrogenated Vegetable Oil. C. A. Smith, R. J. Miller, 
and P. B. Hawk, Jour. Biol. Chem., 23 (1915), no. 2, pp. 505-511. 

Physiological Effects of Alcohol. An Experimental Investigation of the Effects of 
Moderate Doses of Ethyl Alcohol on a Related Group of Neuromuscular Processes in Man. 
R. Dodge and F. G. Benedict, Carnegie Inst., Washington Pub. 232 (1915), pp. 281, pls. 6, 
figs. 16. 

Studies in Diabetes. I, Theory of Diabetes, with Consideration of the Probable Mechan- 
ism of Antiketogenesis and the Cause of Acidosis. A. I. Ringer, Jour. Biol. Chem., 17 (1914), 
no. 2, pp. 107-119. 

The Effect of Moderately High Atmospheric Temperature Upon the Formation of Hemo- 
lysins. C. E. A. Winslow, J. A. Miller, and W. C. Noble, Proc. Soc. Expt. Biol. and Med., 
13 (1916), no. 5, pp. 93-98, figs. 1. 

The Nutrition of the New-born Infant. Jour. Amer. Med. Assoc., 66 (1916), no. 19, 
pp. 1466, 1467. 








NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Luocheons at the Cornell Meeting.— 
The following reports have been received 
of some of the luncheons held at Cornell 
at the annual meeting of the Association. 
In addition to those reported there were 
held a Canadian luncheon, a Southern 
luncheon, and a Suffrage luncheon. 

The Pratt Alumnae Luncheon at 
Cornell brought together twenty-one of 
the big family. Mrs. Anna C. Hedges 
Talbot was the guest of honor, as an 
ex-Director of the School of Household 
Arts. The two Pratt alumnae on the 
Cornell faculty, Miss Budseye and Miss 
Titsworth, arranged a very attractive 
luncheon, after it Miss Lord told the 
group about the recent alumnae supper 
of the School of Household Science and 
Arts, when the center of the celebration 
was Mrs. Delia Kearney, the faithful 
and beloved janitress of the school kitchens 
who has given twenty years of loyal 
service. There were songs for her, she 
was crowned with laurel, she was given 
the sacredly-guarded graduate pin, there 
were flowers, then a big book covered in 
the Pratt yellow, in which were the sig- 
natures of all who had contributed to the 
last gift—Trustees, faculty alumnae, stu- 
dents. This last gift was a little envelope 
containing four paid-up Thrift certifi- 
cates—$600, bearing 54 if not touched for 
ten years. 

As most of those at the luncheon had 
contributed to the gift, it was naturally 
the chief topic of interest but recent 
changes in the School were also discussed. 

Teachers College Luncheon. Seventy- 
five alumni of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, had the opportunity to renew 
old acquaintanceships and form new ones 
at a luncheon arranged for them by 
Miss Mabel C. Little, now of Cornell 


University, during the meeting of the 
American Home Economics Association at 
Ithaca in June. 

Dr. Andrews presided and Mrs. Wool- 
man was chief guest of honor, both being, 
as usual, the life of the occasion. Short 
speeches were made by each one present, 
telling of present positions and the work 
done since leaving college. All parts of 
the country seemed to be represented, 
and all types of work, from the experi- 
ments with ostrich eggs being conducted 
by Mrs. Jessamine Chapman Williams 
of the University of Arizona, to the stud- 
ies of satisfactory low cost diets made by 
Miss Florence Nesbitt of the Juvenile 
Court of Chicago. 

Miss Helen Louise Johnson told of the 
early days at Teachers College, many 
Columbia and Teachers College songs 
were sung, and the group finally adjourned 
after more than two hours of solid en- 
joyment, wishing that similar meetings 
might be held more frequently. 

Drexel Institute was well represented 
at the meetings with about twenty grad- 
uates. Many of this group met at lun- 
cheon on Thursday. 


In Connection with the National Edu- 
cational Association in New York City, 
several meetings of interest to Household 
Arts teachers were held. 

On Monday, July 3, the section of 
Vocational Education was addressed by: 
Mrs. John M. Glenn on “‘The Home as a 
Social Institution;” by Professor Bigelow, 
on “The Home in Relation to Health;” 
and by Mr. Henry Turner Bailey, on 
“Art Aspects of the Home.” 

On Tuesday, July 4, the American 
Home Economics Association presented 
a program including Miss Cleo Murt- 
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land, “Continuation Classes in House- 
hold Arts;” Dr. C. F. Langworthy, ‘‘Pop- 
ular Teaching of Dietetics; Miss Nellie 
Crooks, ‘Fabric Values;’’ Miss Ronzone, 
“Teaching Dress Reform through the 
Schools.” 

On Wednesday morning, the Manual 
Training and Domestic Art program of 
Vocational Education Section included 
papers by Professor Snedden, Miss War- 
ner of Cornell, and Dr. Harvey on art in 
relation to the schools and the trades. 

Wednesday afternoon, at Teachers 
College, Dr. Donald Armstrong spoke on, 
“Sanitation of Stores and Markets;” 
Mrs. Henrietta W. Calvin, on “Super- 
vision of Home Economics Teaching;” and 
Miss Alice C. Boughton, on “A School 
Survey of Home Economics Teaching.” 


At the Fifty-Third Meeting of the 
American Chemical Society, to be held 
in New York City, the Division of Bio- 
logical Chemistry will hold on Wednesday 
morning, September 27, a joint session 
with the Division of Physical and In- 
organic Chemistry to discuss theoretical 
colloid chemistry. On Thursday morn- 
ing, September 28, a joint session with 
the Division of Industrial Chemists and 
Chemical Engineers will be held to dis- 
cuss the practical applications of colloid 
chemistry. On Friday and Saturday 
mornings, September 29 and 30, the 
Division of Biological Chemistry will 
meet for the presentation and discussion 
of the papers of its regular program. 

Titles for papers should be sent to the 
Secretary of the division not later than 
September 9. Abstracts should be sent 
with each title. 


The Santa Barbara Normal School of 
Manual and Household Arts begins its 
fall session with Frank H. Ball of Pitts- 
burgh as its new president, thus losing 
its distinction as the only state normal 
school with a woman as its presiding 
officer. 
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Miss Ednah Rich resigned her position 
on June 30, and was married on July 1, 
to Mr. Lewis Kennedy Morse of Boston. 
The summer has been spent in an Alaskan 
trip, but the fall will welcome Mrs. Morse 
to her new home in Boston. 

The American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation is grateful for the valuable services 
of Miss Rich in the past, as a charter 
member of the Richards Memorial Fund 
board of trustees, as a member of its 
council, and in many other ways, hopes 
that in the future it may still command 
the interest and help of Mrs. Morse. 


Brief Notes. The Home Economics 
Association, and the work in general has 
met with a great loss in the tragic death 
of Miss Eva Benepel, who was drowned 
in the Kaukakee River on July 31. After 
a year of efficient and enthusiastic work 
as the first woman county adviser in 
Illinois, she went to the meeting at 
Ithaca, to the N. E. A. in New York, and 
then to Washington, to get all the ideas 
and help possible for her new year’s work. 
She seemed full of vigor and enthusiasm 
and of hopeful plans for the future. 

It will be difficult to find a second 
county adviser for the work she opened so 
auspiciously. 


Miss Ruth Wardall of the University 
of Iowa has leave of absence for a year’s 
study at Yale with Dr. Mendel. Miss 
Catherine Creamer of Ohio State Uni- 
versity is to give assistance at Iowa for 
the year. 


Miss Alice L. Thomas, who has been 
Supervisor of Domestic Science at Long 
Beach, California, is to be at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota this coming year as 
an instructor in Foods and Cookery. 


Miss Lucile Wheeler who has been 
at the University of Minnesota the past 
year teaching Dietetics goes to Illinois 
for the coming year, as Associate in food 
work. 











